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The  Animals  Li\ed  the  Stories  About  Themselves 


Billy  Boy  and  Billy  Goat_ 

WHEN  the  Smith  family  moved  away  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  Tom  Smith  gave  his  pet  goat  to  Billy  Brown,  who  lived 
on  a  small  farm  just  a  mile  from  town. 

"Billy  Goat  is  a  country  goat,"  said  Tom.  "He'd  never  like 
city  life.  He's  afraid  of  noises.  If  he  hears  a  loud  noise,  he  starts 
running  and  never  stops  till  he's  in  his  own  stall  in  his  own  barn. 
I'd  like  to  take  him  with  me,  but  I  can't.  So  I'll  give  him  to  you 
if  you  want  him." 

"Of  course  I  want  him,"  declared  Billy.  "Billy  Goat  and  I 
will  get  along  just  fine.  We  both  have  the  same  name.  We'll  be 
Billy  Goat  and  Billy  Boy." 

Billy  Goat  and  Billy  Boy  did  get  along  just  fine.  Every  day 
Billy  Boy  hitched  Billy  Goat  to  his  shiny  green  wagon.  He 
climbed  in,  slapped  the  reins  and  said,  "Giddap,"  and  off  Billy 
Goat  trotted.  Billy  Goat  seemed  to  like  pulling  the  wagon.  He 
stepped  out  very  proudly,  shaking  his  horns  and  tossing  his  head 
in  the  air  so  that  his  beard  waved  like  a  little  white  flag. 

One  day  Billy  Boy's  mother  needed  some  chicken  feed.  Billy 
Boy  hitched  up  Billy  Goat  and  drove  into  town  to  get  it.  The 
f eedstore  man  put  the  feed  in  the  back  of  the  wagon  and  packed 
it  in  with  newspapers  so  that  it  wouldn't  spill,  and  Billy  started 


home.  When  he  reached  the  corner  he  saw  a  policeman  direct- 
ing traffic. 

"Turn  left,"  he  called  to  Billy.  "Turn  left." 

Billy  turned  left,  although  he  really  wanted  to  turn  right.  "I 
suppose  they're  fixing  the  street  and  there's  a  detour,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

At  the  next  corner  was  another  policeman.  "Turn  right,"  he 
said. 

So  Billy  turned  right. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  band  begin  to  play:  Tum-tiddy-um- 
tum-tum. 

"Oh,"  said  Billy,  "there  must  be  a  parade  somewhere.  I'm 
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glad  the  policeman  told  me  which  way  to  go  to  get  away  from 
it.  Billy  Goat  would  certainly  be  afraid  of  a  parade. 

At  the  next  corner  was  another  policeman.  "Turn  left,"  he 
said. 

So  Billy  turned  left,  and  the  next  minute  he  realized  that  he 
wasn't  getting  away  from  the  parade;  he  was  getting  into  it. 
For  around  the  corner  came  marching  row  after  row  of  boys 
and  girls.  Some  were  driving  dog  carts  and  pony  carts.  Some 
were  pulling  wagons  and  some  where  pushing  doll  buggies.  Two 
boys  were  carrying  a  big  sign  that  read: 

Let  US  sell  your 

OLD  PAPERS  and  MAGAZINES 

We'll  use  the  money  to  build  a 

SWIMMING  POOL 

Then  Billy  saw  that  all  the  carts  and  buggies  and  wagons  were 
full  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  "Oh,"  said  Billy,  "the  police- 
men saw  the  papers  in  the  back  of  my  wagon  and  thought  I 
wanted  to  be  in  the  parade.  Oh,  my." 

Just  then  the  band  began  to  play  its  loudest:  Tum-tiddy-um- 
tum-tum,  boom. 

"Hurrah,  hurrah!"  shouted  the  children. 

That  was  too  much  for  Billy  Goat.  He  started  to  run.  Of 
course  he  took  Billy  Boy  and  the  wagon  with  him.  Down  the 
street  they  went  straight  through  the  parade,  scattering  boys 
and  girls  and  carts  and  buggies,  dogs  and  ponies  every  which 
way. 

At  the  corner  were  some  important-looking  men  waiting 
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with  a  big  truck.  "Stop,  stop,"  shouted  the  men.  "You're  sup- 
posed to  leave  your  paper  here.  Stop!" 

"I  can't.  I — "  Billy  began,  but  he  could  say  no  more.  He  had 
all  he  could  do  to  hang  on  to  the  jouncing,  bouncing  wagon. 

The  people  who  had  gathered  to  watch  the  parade  were 
laughing  at  the  men  shouting  at  the  runaway  goat.  But  when 
they  saw  that  Billy  Goat  was  heading  straight  toward  them, 
they  stopped  laughing  and  got  out  of  his  way.  That  crowd  of 
people  opened  up  just  like  a  gate,  and  Billy  Goat  went  straight 
through.  He  kept  on  running  until  he  was  out  of  breath  and 
had  to  slow  down.  But  he  didn't  stop  until  he  was  safe  and  sound 
in  his  own  stall  in  his  own  barn. 

"Whee-ew,"  said  Billy  Boy  as  he  climbed  down.  "What  a  ride, 
Billy  Goat.  I  guess  Tom  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  said  that  you  were  a  country  goat.  From  now  on  I'll  keep  you 
in  the  country  where  you  belong." 


r^xr\ifii 


/TI^T Benjie  AND  ^~; 

v(   feL^      ^5^=^.    SHEP 


THE  MINUTE  Benjie  saw  Shep  he  knew  that  Shep  was  his 
dog.  Shep  must  have  felt  that  way  about  Benjie,  too,  for  the 
little  collie  pup  left  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  came  trotting 
across  the  barnyard  to  sniff  at  Benjie's  bare  toes.  Then  he  sat 
down  and  held  up  one  white  forepaw. 

"Look,  Mrs.  Wiggins,"  exclaimed  Benjie  happily.  "He  wants 
to  shake  hands." 

"Hmm,"  said  Mrs.  Wiggins.  "More'n  likely  he  wants  some- 
thing to  eat.  But  he  is  a  cute  little  beggar.  Would  you  like  to 
take  him  home  with  you?" 

Would  he!  Benjie  beamed  from  ear  to  ear  as  he  thanked  Mrs. 
Wiggins.  He  had  been  lonely  this  summer  on  Uncle  Ben's  farm 
with  no  one  to  play  with.  But  he  wouldn't  be  lonely  with  Shep 
for  a  playmate — if  only  Uncle  Ben  would  let  him  keep  the  pup. 

Uncle  Ben  wasn't  very  enthusiastic.  He  looked  at  the  pup 
over  his  spectacles  and  shook  his  head.  "Animals  on  a  farm  have 
to  earn  their  keep,"  he  said.  "They  have  work  to  do.  What's 
this  pup  good  for?" 

"He's  a  sheep  dog,  I  think,"  said  Benjie. 

"Huh,"  said  Uncle  Ben.  "That's  no  good  to  us.  No  sheep  on 
this  farm.  Just  pigs  and  corn.  The  pigs  are  in  pens,  and  corn 
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doesn't  need  a  dog  to  keep  it  home." 

He  laughed  at  his  joke  about  the  corn,  and  Benjie  laughed 
too. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  "you  can  keep  him  for  awhile.  But 
don't  let  him  worry  my  pigs.  I'm  aiming  to  win  a  prize  with 
those  pigs  at  the  county  fair." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Benjie.  "I  mean  no,  sir.  No,  sir,  I  won't  let 
Shep  bother  the  pigs.  I'll  keep  him  with  me  every  single 
minute." 

At  first  it  was  easy  for  Benjie  to  keep  that  promise.  Shep  was 
right  at  his  heels  every  minute  all  day  long — except  at  meal- 
time. Then  the  pup  sat  out  on  the  back  porch  and  watched 
Benjie  through  the  screen  door,  thumping  his  tail  on  the  floor 
whenever  Benjie  spoke. 

But  after  awhile  Shep  got  bolder.  He  wanted  to  go  off  on 
adventures  of  his  own.  He  was  growing  fast,  too.  He  seemed  all 
legs  and  feet.  He  was  big  enough  to  chase  the  pigs — if  Benjie 
didn't  stop  him. 

One  hot  afternoon  Benjie  was  weeding  the  garden.  Shep  lay 
beside  him,  his  tongue  hanging  out  as  he  panted  in  the  heat.  He 
kept  trying  to  coax  Benjie  to  come  out  of  the  sun. 

"After  awhile,  Shep,"  Benjie  said  "I  have  to  finish  pulling 
these  weeds.  I  promised  I'd  do  them  today." 

Pretty  soon  Shep  went  off  by  himself.  Benjie  worked  on.  He 
was  getting  so  hot  that  he  thought  he'd  burn  up,  when  he  heard 
Uncle  Ben's  voice. 

"Better  rest  awhile,"  said  Uncle  Ben.  "It's — " 
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Just  then  Shep  came  running  up  barking  and  whining  excit- 
edly. He  jumped  on  Benjie  and  even  on  Uncle  Ben. 

"What's  the  matter  with  that  dog?"  Uncle  Ben  demanded. 

"I  think  he  wants  me  to  go  with  him,"  said  Benjie. 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Ben,  "of  all  the  silly—" 

Then  he  stopped,  for  the  air  was  filled  with  squeals  and 
grunts. 

"My  pigs!"  cried  Uncle  Ben. 

He  headed  for  the  barn  on  the  run,  and  Benjie  ran  after  him, 
more  than  half  afraid  that  Shep  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
But  Shep  raced  ahead  of  them,  not  looking  a  bit  ashamed.  He 
led  them  straight  to  a  pen  where  Uncle  Ben  kept  a  mother  pig 
and  her  babies.  He  ran  over  to  the  far  side  of  the  pen  and  stood 
there  wagging  his  tail  proudly. 

Then  Benjie  saw  what  all  the  squealing  was  about.  A  baby 
pig  was  stuck  under  the  fence.  He  had  got  halfway  but  was  too 
fat  to  budge  an  inch  more.  He  was  squealing  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  with  fright,  and  all  the  other  pigs  were  squealing  too. 

Uncle  Ben  set  the  pig  free  and  then  he  stooped  to  pet  Shep. 

"Good  dog,"  he  said.  "Good  dog.  You  can  earn  your  keep  on 
this  farm,  all  right." 

Shep  wagged  his  tail  as  if  to  say,  "Of  course,  I  knew  that  all 
along." 


PRISCILLA,  the  seal,  was  proud.  "Proud  Priscilla"  Mr.  Mike- 
sell,  the  trainer,  called  her.  She  was  the  best  seal  in  his  act,  and 
she  knew  it.  She  could  play  America  on  the  musical  bells,  and 
Mr.  Mikesell  always  let  her  play  it  as  the  first  trick  to  open  the 
show.  She  could  catch  a  ball  on  the  end  of  her  nose,  too,  and 
balance  a  glass  of  water  on  a  stick  held  in  her  two  front  flippers. 
She  could  jump  over  a  bar,  smoke  a  pipe,  and  bring  up  iron  rings 
from  the  bottom  of  the  swimming  pool.  The  other  seals  in  the 
act  could  do  most  of  these  tricks,  too,  but  none  of  them  could 
play  America  on  the  bells.  That  was  Priscilla's  special  trick  and 
she  was  very  proud  of  it. 

One  day  Mr.  Mikesell  said,  "Priscilla  is  getting  as  vain  as  a 
peacock.  See  how  she  struts  around.  She  bosses  the  other  seals 
and  never  wants  to  let  them  show  off  their  tricks.  That  isn't 
fair.  I'll  have  to  think  of  some  way  to  cure  her." 

He  thought  and  he  thought.  At  last  he  decided  to  teach  one 
of  the  other  seals  to  play  America,  too.  He  chose  Pal,  a  lively 
young  seal,  to  learn  Priscilla's  trick.  Pal  was  always  hungry,  and 
he  soon  learned  that  when  he  played  the  right  bell,  Mr.  Mikesell 
would  give  him  a  fish.  Pal  liked  fish  and  he  liked  to  show  off  and 
so  he  tried  hard  to  play  America.  At  last  he  could  play  it  without 
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a  mistake.  The  next  night  when  Mr.  Mikesell  brought  his  seal 
act  out  on  the  stage,  he  let  Pal  open  the  show.  At  first  Priscilla 
just  sat  there  watching  Pal  do  her  trick.  She  seemed  too  sur- 
prised to  move.  Then  she  hung  her  head  and  pouted. 

Pal  finished  playing,  and,  as  usual,  the  audience  clapped  and 
cheered.  Mr.  Mikesell  bowed  low  and  just  then  he  felt  a  sharp 
nip  and  he  heard  a  loud  rip.  He  whirled  around.  There  behind 
him  was  Priscilla,  and  in  her  mouth  was  a  piece  of  cloth  that 
looked  like — yes,  it  was — the  seat  of  his  pants! 

Priscilla  was  bobbing  her  head  angrily,  waving  the  cloth  like 
a  flag.  The  people  in  the  audience  were  roaring  with  laughter. 
All  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Mikesell  realized  that  the  seat  of  his  pants 
couldn't  be  in  two  places  at  once.  If  it  was  in  Priscilla's  mouth,  it 
was  not  where  it  belonged.  Quickly  he  turned  to  face  the  audi- 
ence. Then  he  gave  Priscilla  a  box  on  the  head  to  make  her  drop 
the  cloth. 

Now  most  seals  are  very  sensitive,  and  Priscilla  was  no  excep- 
tion. Mr.  Mikesell  hadn't  hurt  her  head,  but  he  had  hurt  her 
pride.  She  dropped  the  cloth  and  went  into  a  corner  and  sulked. 


She  would  not  play  ball  or  dive  for  rings  or  do  any  of  her  other 
tricks.  The  next  day  she  was  still  sulking.  All  through  the  act 
she  swam  back  and  forth  in  the  pool  and  let  the  other  seals  do 
all  the  tricks. 

The  people  in  the  audience  clapped  and  cheered  because  the 
tricks  were  so  fine.  A  little  girl  in  a  box  seat  got  so  excited  that 
she  knocked  her  hat  off.  It  was  a  big  hat  with  a  wide  brim,  and 
it  went  sailing  through  the  air  right  across  the  stage.  Down  it 
dropped  straight  into  the  pool.  The  seals  scampered  away  in 
fright.  And  just  then  Priscilla  decided  to  come  up  for  air.  Up 
she  came  right  under  the  hat! 

She  looked  so  funny  that  the  people  roared  with  laughter  and 
clapped  and  clapped.  Suddenly  Priscilla  realized  that  they  were 
clapping  for  her.  She  was  doing  something  that  none  of  the 
other  seals  had  done.  She  waddled  up  onto  the  platform  and 
began  to  play  America,  with  the  hat  flapping  on  her  head.  One 
by  one  she  did  all  her  old  tricks  while  the  audience  applauded 
as  they  never  had  before. 

From  then  on  Priscilla  was  as  proud  as  ever,  but  she  was  al- 
ways careful  to  let  the  other  seals  have  a  turn,  too. 


ON  THE  UNDERSIDE  of  a  milkweed  leaf  there  nestled  a 
cluster  of  tiny  white  eggs  that  glistened  like  pearls.  The  warm 
sun  shone  on  them  lovingly,  and  the  summer  wind  whispered 
gently  across  them.  They  were  very  beautiful. 

"Something  very  lovely  is  sure  to  come  from  such  eggs,"  said 
the  sun  to  the  wind,  "so  I  must  keep  them  warm.  The  more 
beautiful  things  there  are  in  this  world,  the  happier  place  it 
will  be." 

"Yes,"  said  the  wind.  "I  must  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
them." 

The  sun  and  the  wind  watched  and  waited  day  after  day.  At 
last  they  were  rewarded,  for  one  egg  cracked  open.  Out  came 
— an  ugly  black  and  white  caterpillar! 

The  sun  was  so  disappointed  that  it  went  behind  a  cloud. 
The  wind  was  so  disgusted  that  it  blew  into  a  whirlwind,  break- 
ing off  the  milkweed  leaf  and  crushing  all  the  other  eggs.  The 
homely  little  caterpillar  was  dashed  to  the  ground. 

"Live  or  die  as  you  may,"  said  the  wind.  "You  are  too  ugly 
to  bother  with."  And  it  whirled  away. 

The  ugly  little  caterpillar  was  sad  to  hear  the  wind  speak  this 
way.  She  wanted  to  live,  and  so,  slowly,  slowly  she  crawled 
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back  to  the  milkweed  plant  and  up  its  sturdy  stalk  until  she 
came  to  a  broad  leaf.  There  she  rested  until  she  felt  strong  again. 
Soon  she  began  to  eat  one  edge  of  the  leaf.  It  tasted  so  good  that 
she  ate  quite  a  lot.  Then  she  took  a  nap.  After  awhile  she  woke 
up  and  began  to  eat  again.  She  lived  in  this  way  for  several  days 
— eating  and  sleeping,  sleeping  and  eating. 

One  day  some  children  came  into  the  meadow  where  the 
caterpillar  lived.  They  had  a  picnic  lunch,  and  the  caterpillar 
crawled  over  to  visit  them.  Just  as  she  started  across  the  table- 
cloth, she  heard  the  children  shriek  in  terror. 

"A  caterpillar!  Ugh,  how  ugly.  Go  away.  Shoo!  You've 
spoiled  the  picnic!" 

The  children  picked  up  the  lunch  baskets  and  ran  off  to  an- 
other part  of  the  meadow. 
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The  poor  homely  caterpillar  was  very  unhappy.  "Why  did  I 
have  to  be  born?*5  she  said.  "There  is  enough  ugliness  in  the 
world  already.'*  And  she  began  to  cry. 

The  grasses  heard  her  and  rustled  in  sympathy.  "Do  not  cry,*' 
they  said.  "Be  patient  and  someday  you  will  be  happy.*' 

The  caterpillar  bravely  dried  her  tears  and  went  back  to  her 
old  life  of  eating  and  sleeping.  She  was  getting  much  bigger 
now,  so  big  that  her  skin  felt  uncomfortably  tight.  One  day  it 
split  down  the  back,  and  she  wiggled  and  wriggled  out  of  it. 

"Why,*'  she  said  aloud,  "I  have  a  new  skin.  How  comfy  it 
feels.  I  wonder,  am  I  still  ugly?'* 

"Yes,  indeed,'*  said  the  sun,  who  overheard  her.  "Although 
you  have  some  new  yellow  stripes  that  aren't  bad.  Yellow  is  such 


a  fine  color.  I  wear  it  altogether." 

The  caterpillar  felt  encouraged  by  the  sun's  words  and  went 
on  sleeping  and  eating.  Perhaps  if  she  ate  enough  she  would  get 
another  new  skin.  Sure  enough,  she  did.  But  it  was  no  more 
beautiful  than  her  old  one.  Twice  more  she  split  her  skin  down 
the  back,  and  twice  more  she  wriggled  out  to  find  her  new  skin 
as  ugly  as  the  old  one. 

Then  the  little  caterpillar  began  to  have  strange  dreams.  She 
dreamed  she  was  sailing  through  the  air  while  everyone  cried, 
"Look,  how  beautiful!" 

One  day  the  caterpillar  was  filled  with  a  sudden  desire  to 
hang  by  her  heels  from  the  underside  of  a  milkweed  leaf.  It 
seemed  very  silly,  but  she  couldn't  help  herself.  She  grew  quite 
dizzy  with  her  head  hanging  down  that  way.  Everything 
seemed  strange  and  unreal.  Her  skin  split  down  the  back  again 
and  she  wriggled  free.  "Why,  I'm  turning  green,"  she  thought, 
"as  green  as  a  leaf,  a  beautiful  green."  And  then  she  drifted  off 
into  dreams  again. 

For  a  long  time  she  slept  and  knew  nothing.  When  she  awoke 
she  was  struggling  to  get  out  of  her  skin.  Only  her  skin  seemed 
different,  somehow.  She  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  leaf.  A 
strange  new  feeling  flowed  through  her  body — a  feeling  like 
wind  in  the  meadow  grass.  She  lifted  her  head  and  opened  her 
eyes  and  saw  herself.  Why — why — she  had  wings!  Beautiful 
russet-brown  wings  with  a  delicate  pattern  of  black  lines  across 
them  and  a  black  border  with  white  dots! 

She  fanned  her  wings  back  and  forth  slowly  until  she  was 
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sure  of  her  strength.  Then  slowly,  slowly  she  spread  them  wide 
and  went  flying  across  the  meadow. 

"Look,  how  beautiful,"  said  the  sun. 

"Beautiful,"  echoed  the  wind. 

And  the  grasses  rustled  with  happiness. 


Mother  Natures 
Housekeeper 

SAMMY  and  Sue  were  helping  Mother  clean  house.  They  had 
worked  hard  all  morning  carrying  curtains  and  blankets  and 
pillows  out  to  air  in  the  warm  spring  sunshine. 

"My,  but  you're  good  helpers,"  said  Mother.  "You've  been 
as  busy  as  bees." 

Sammy  looked  puzzled.  "Why  do  you  say  as  busy  as  bees?" 
he  asked.  "Bees  don't  work.  They  just  fly  around." 

"They  work  and  fly  both,"  explained  Mother.  "You  see, 
every  creature  in  the  world  has  some  work  to  do.  The  bees'  job 
is  making  honey.  They  gather  the  sweet  nectar  from  the  flow- 
ers, fly  back  with  it  to  their  hives,  and  there  they  make  it  into 
the  good  honey  you  like  to  eat  on  your  bread." 

Sue  had  listened  to  Mother.  "Bees  may  make  honey,"  she 
agreed.  "But  they  don't  clean  house." 

"Not  the  way  we  do,"  Mother  answered.  "But  Mother  Na- 
ture has  plenty  of  housekeepers  who  help  her  keep  the  big  out- 
door world  clean." 

Sue  giggled.  "You  read  us  a  poem  about  the  old  woman  who 
went  up  in  a  basket  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  moon.  But 
that  was  just  make-believe." 

"Yes,"  Mother  laughed.  "That  was  just  make-believe.  But 
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Mother  Nature's  housekeepers  are  very  real  and  alive.  There  is 
one  in  the  back  yard  right  now  cleaning  out  an  ant  hill  so  that 
the  ants  won't  spoil  the  grass." 

Sammy  and  Sue  looked  to  where  Mother  pointed.  They  saw 
a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  robin  or  a  little  larger.  He  had  a  long 
bill,  big  black  polka  dots  on  his  chest,  and  a  big  black  V  for  a 
necktie.  There  was  another  V — a  red  one — on  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

"That's  a  flicker,"  said  Mother.  "His  long  tongue  is  prickly 
and  is  just  the  thing  for  getting  ants  out  of  their  holes.  That's 
his  housekeeping  job.  Look,  when  he  flies  you  can  see  golden 
feathers  on  the  underside  of  his  wings." 

They  watched  the  flicker  fly  across  the  street  to  the  big  elm 
tree.  Soon  he  was  telling  everyone  his  name.  "Flicker-flicker- 
flicker-flicker." 

He  seemed  so  pleased  with  himself  that  Sammy  and  Sue 
couldn't  help  laughing. 

"He  has  a  right  to  feel  pleased,"  Mother  said.  "He  does  his 
work  well.  But  Mother  Nature  has  many  more  housekeepers  to 


help  her  keep  the  insects  from  eating  all  the  green  growing 
things.  Can  you  guess  who  they  are?" 

"Robins,"  said  Sue.  "They  help  us  get  rid  of  worms." 

"That's  right,"  nodded  Mother.  "And  so  are  bobwhites.  The 
bobwhite  family  eats  millions  of  potato  bugs  every  year.  The 
next  time  you  eat  a  nice  mealy  baked  potato,  you  can  remember 
that  bobwhite  was  one  of  Nature's  housekeepers  who  helped  it 
grow." 

"I  know  how  the  bobwhite  sounds,"  said  Sammy,  pucker- 
ing up  his  lips  to  whistle.  "He  goes  i  k  Bob,  Bob  White.  He 
says  his  name  just  like  the  flicker." 

Mother  nodded.  "That's  right,"  she  said.  "And  I  know  an- 
other housekeeper  you'll  like — the  nighthawk.  He  flies  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  early  evening.  His  job  is  to  keep  the  bugs  out 
of  the  air.  He  flies  around  and  catches  dozens  of  bugs  a  minute." 

"Ugh!"  said  Sue,  making  a  face.  "I  wouldn't  like  that." 

"No,"  laughed  Mother,  "but  the  nighthawk  does.  They  taste 
like  cake  and  ice  cream  to  him.  Mosquitoes  are  his  favorite  food. 
He  often  eats  a  hundred  for  breakfast." 

"Mosquitoes!"  exclaimed  Sammy.  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me? 
From  now  on  the  nighthawk  is  my  favorite  bird ! " 


I^Green  Wings  and  the  Spider  Web 
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A  BAND  of  moon  fairies  once  flew  down  to  earth  for  a  picnic. 
They  darted  hither  and  thither  about  the  moonlit  meadows, 
drinking  the  dew  from  the  grass  and  sipping  the  sweet  nectar 
from  the  flowers.  They  chased  each  other  merrily  in  and  out 
among  the  berry  bushes  until  at  last  Green  Wings,  who  was 
smaller  than  the  others,  grew  weary  and  stopped  to  rest.  Green 
Wings  curled  up  in  the  crotch  of  a  hawthorn  tree  and  soon  was 
sound  asleep. 

The  other  fairies  forgot  all  about  her,  and  at  the  sound  of  the 
first  cockcrow  they  hurried  back  to  the  moon  without  her. 

When  Green  Wings  awoke,  the  sun  was  high.  She  tried  to 
jump  to  her  feet,  but  something  held  her  fast.  She  rubbed  the 
sleep  out  of  her  eyes  and  looked  around.  She  was  caught  in  a 
spider's  web! 

Poor  Green  Wings  began  to  cry.  The  spider  heard  her  and 
came  scurrying  out  to  see  what  he  had  caught  in  his  web. 

When  he  saw  Green  Wings,  he  was  filled  with  dismay. 

"Dear  fairy,  kind  fairy,"  he  said,  "forgive  me.  I  meant  only 
to  catch  a  foolish  fly  for  my  breakfast,  and  now  look  what  has 
happened.  What  can  I  do  to  help  you?" 

"Get  me  out  of  the  web  first,"  said  Green  Wings. 
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So  the  spider  went  to  work  and  cut  the  web  and  set  her  free. 
But,  alas,  her  wings  were  so  badly  torn  that  she  could  not  fly. 

"What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?"  sobbed  Green  Wings. 

"Perhaps  I  can  mend  them,"  said  the  spider,  and  he  went  to 
work  spinning  his  finest,  strongest  web.  But,  alas,  the  mended 
wings  would  not  fly. 

"Let  us  ask  the  owl  what  to  do,"  said  the  spider.  "He  is  a 
creature  of  the  night  like  yourself.  Surely  he  can  help  you." 

So  the  fairy  and  the  spider  went  to  the  owl  and  asked  his 
help.  The  owl  blinked  his  eyes  three  times  and  said: 

"Your  fairy  wings  will  never  grow 
Till  back  to  the  moon  again  you  go." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Green  Wings.  "How  can  I  get  back  to  the 
moon  without  my  wings?" 

The  owl  blinked  three  times  more  and  then  he  said: 

"When  by  yourself  you  can't  succeed, 
Ask  of  others  the  help  you  need." 
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"That's  why  I've  come  to  you,  dear  owl,"  said  Green  Wings. 
"Will  you  take  me  to  the  moon?" 

The  owl  shook  his  head,  blinked  three  times  and  answered: 

"To  fly  to  the  moon  you  must  have  charms  three — 
Love  of  night,  green  wings,  and  a  royal  degree. 
Love  of  night  I  have,  but  the  others  I  lack. 
Search  for  one  with  all  three  to  take  you  back." 

The  fairy  and  the  spider  thanked  the  owl  for  his  advice  and 
set  off  in  search  of  someone  who  loved  the  night,  who  had  green 
wings,  and  who  was  of  royal  rank. 

First  they  tried  the  hummingbird. 

"Hummingbird,  hummingbird,  will  you  help  me?"  begged 
Green  Wings.  "Please  carry  me  to  the  moon,  for  I  cannot  fly." 

"Not  I,  Green  Wings,"  said  the  hummingbird.  "I  am  no  fly- 
by-night.  I  love  the  sunshine.  Ask  another." 

So  they  asked  the  nighthawk.  He  loved  the  night  as  well  as 
the  day,  but  his  wings  were  brown. 

Then  they  asked  the  katydid.  Her  wings  were  green  and  she 
loved  the  night.  But,  alas,  she  had  no  royal  rank. 

Green  Wings  was  about  to  give  up  in  despair  when  she  heard 
a  cricket  whisper  in  her  ear,  "Ask  Lady  Luna.  There  she  is  yon- 
der on  the  birch  tree." 

Green  Wings  looked,  but  saw  only  a  leaf.  Then  suddenly  the 
leaf  moved,  and  it  was  not  a  leaf  at  all,  but  a  beautiful,  pale- 
green  moth. 

"Lady  Luna,"  said  Green  Wings.  "Do  you  love  the  night?" 
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"That  I  do,"  said  Lady  Luna.  "It  is  my  life." 

"And  are  you  of  royal  rank?"  said  Green  Wings. 

For  answer  Lady  Luna  stretched  wide  her  lovely  wings  and 
showed  the  badge  of  royal  purple  on  her  shoulders.  Then  Green 
Wings  knew  that  Lady  Luna  was  royal  indeed,  for  in  the  olden 
days  only  kings  and  the  children  of  kings  wore  purple. 

"Luna,  Lady  Luna,"  said  Green  Wings.  "Please  take  me  to 
the  moon  so  that  I  may  have  my  wings  again." 

"That  I  will  do  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Lady  Luna,  and  they 
flew  off  together  into  the  night. 


I    I    I 


The  Department  Store  Elephant 


"WHOEVER  heard  of  an  elephant  in  a  department  store?" 
said  Mr.  Garrity,  running  his  fingers  through  his  red  hair  until 
every  piece  of  it  stood  on  end.  "We  can't  have  an  elephant  in 
this  store,  and  that's  that." 

"But  we  have  to  have  an  elephant,"  said  Miss  Rann,  who 
managed  the  children's  book  department.  "I  promised  the  chil- 
dren I'd  have  a  party  for  the  author  of  their  favorite  book." 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  an  elephant?"  demanded  Mr. 
Garrity. 

"Their  favorite  book  is  My  Life  with  the  Circus  by  Emily 
Elephant,"  said  Miss  Rann  with  a  twinkle.  "The  children  in- 
sist that  Emily  wrote  the  book  herself  because  her  name  is  on 
the  cover.  They  want  Emily  Elephant  for  their  party  and  no 
one  else.  And — well — I  promised." 

Mr.  Garrity  sighed. 

"A  promise  is  a  promise,"  he  said.  "Get  Emily — if  the  circus 
is  willing." 

The  circus  was  quite  willing.  Emily's  trainer  even  taught  her 
to  autograph  her  books  by  picking  up  a  rubber  stamp  with  her 
trunk  and  pressing  it  down  on  the  front  page  of  the  book 
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beside  her  picture.  She  did  it  just  like  this: 

The  circus  agreed  to  let  Emily  come  to  the  book  department 
on  the  day  after  Thanksgiving. 

So  on  the  day  after  Thanksgiving,  Emily  Elephant  arrived 
in  a  big  truck.  The  truck  backed  up  to  the  loading  platform 
at  the  back  of  the  store.  Emily's  trainer  got  out. 

"Well,  here  we  are,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Garrity  and  Miss  Rann, 
who  had  come  to  meet  him.  "Come  on,  Emily,  we'll  show  them 
how  to  sell  books." 

Emily  followed  him  into  the  store  willingly  enough,  but 
when  she  got  to  the  freight  elevator,  Emily  stopped.  She  didn't 
trust  that  cagelike  room  and  she  wouldn't  go  into  it. 

"Do  we  have  to  use  the  elevator?"  asked  Emily's  trainer. 
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"Well,"  said  Mr.  Garrity,  "I  don't  see  any  other  way  to  get 
to  the  third  floor  where  the  books  are  sold.  The  stairs  are  too 


narrow." 


"Hmm,"  said  the  trainer.  "Let  me  think." 

While  the  trainer  was  trying  to  think,  Emily  got  an  idea  of 
her  own.  She  decided  to  explore  this  new  place.  She  brushed  Mr. 
Garrity  out  of  her  way  and  started  off. 

"Hey!  What — why — wh — "  spluttered  Mr.  Garrity. 

"Emily!"  shouted  the  trainer.  "Stop!" 

But  Emily  was  on  her  way  through  the  store.  On  each  side  of 
the  main  aisle  the  pillars  were  decorated  for  Thanksgiving  with 
corn  shocks  and  pumpkins.  They  looked  good  to  Emily,  and  she 
reached  out  for  a  trunkful.  They  \oo\ed  good,  but  they  were 
only  paper.  She  spit  out  the  paper  in  a  hurry  and  tramped  on  it 
with  both  feet — thump,  thud!  She  reached  for  the  next  shock 
and  trampled  it,  too.  And  the  next  one  and  the  next! 

The  trainer  and  Mr.  Garrity  and  Miss  Rann  hurried  after  her, 
yelling  and  scolding.  All  the  shoppers  and  salesgirls  yelled  at 
Emily,  too — but  they  all  kept  out  of  her  way.  From  one  end  of 
the  aisle  to  the  other  went  the  mischievous  elephant,  pulling 
down  the  paper  decorations  and  tramping  on  them.  She  didn't 
stop  until  she  had  torn  down  every  one  and  was  back  at  the 
freight  elevator.  There  she  stood,  swishing  her  trunk  from  side 
to  side,  as  if  looking  for  more  mischief.  The  crowd  followed, 
laughing  and  talking. 

"Get  her  on  the  elevator,  quick,"  begged  Mr.  Garrity. 

The  trainer  snorted.  "Emily's  an  elephant,  not  a  poodle  dog," 
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he  said.  "I  can't  pick  her  up  and  put  her  on.  If  she  won't,  she 
won't." 

"Then  take  her  back  to  the  circus,"  said  Mr.  Garrity. 

"Oh,  the  children  will  be  so  disappointed,"  said  Miss  Rann. 
"Be  quiet  while  we  try  to  think." 

Everyone  was  quiet  while  the  trainer  and  Mr.  Garrity  and 
Miss  Rann  tried  to  think.  Everyone,  that  is,  except  a  small  boy 
who  was  eating  peanuts.  Crack!  went  the  peanut  shells.  Crunch, 
crunch! 

The  minute  Emily  heard  that  crack-crunch-crunch,  her 
trunk  stopped  swishing  from  side  to  side  and  stretched  right  out 
into  the  crowd  toward  the  small  boy  and  his  peanuts. 

"Hey!"  said  the  boy,  and  jerked  away. 

Emily  walked  after  him. 

"Keep  going,  boy,"  called  the  trainer  excitedly.  "Go  right 
into  that  elevator  so  Emily  will  follow  you.  Don't  be  afraid. 
Emily  likes  children." 
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The  small  boy  nodded  and  kept  walking.  Emily  was  right 
after  him,  and  the  trainer  was  right  after  Emily.  Every  now  and 
then  the  boy  fed  Emily  a  peanut.  At  last  the  elevator  door 
clanged  shut,  and  Emily  rode  up  to  the  third  floor. 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Garrity,  running  his  fingers 
through  his  red  hair  until  every  piece  stood  on  end.  Then  he 
snapped  his  fingers.  "Say!  Somebody  go  and  get  me  a  bag  of 
peanuts — no,  make  it  ten  bags.  And  tell  that  boy  to  stick 
around.  I  have  a  feeling  we'll  need  him  when  it's  time  for  Emily 
to  go  home." 


LONG  and  long  ago  when  the  world  was  young,  there  was  no 
snow  or  ice.  There  was  no  cold  wind  or  frost.  There  was  only 
warm  spring  sunshine  with  flowers  blooming  all  the  year  round. 

Then  one  day  Winter  came  into  the  world.  Leaves  fell  from 
the  trees.  Flowers  withered  and  died.  The  brooks  were  frozen 
into  ice.  Snow  covered  the  ground. 

The  birds  huddled  together  in  a  thicket  of  fir  trees  and  shiv- 
ered in  the  wind.  They  nibbled  on  the  few  weed  seeds  that  were 
left,  but  often  went  hungry. 

After  many  days  a  robin  noticed  that  the  ice  on  the  brook 
was  melting  a  little.  He  hopped  to  the  edge  and  looked  closer. 
Sure  enough,  there  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  water  was 
running  free  and  clear. 

"Spring  is  coming,"  whispered  the  brook  as  it  bubbled  along 
over  the  stones.  "Spring  is  coming." 
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*'How  do  you  know?  Who  told  you?  When?"  demanded  the 
robin. 

But  all  the  brook  would  answer  was,  "Coming — coming — 
coming." 

The  robin  flew  back  to  the  thicket  to  tell  the  other  birds. 

"Cheer  up,"  he  called.  "Hark  to  me.  Cheer  up.  Hark  to  me." 

Then  he  told  them  the  good  news.  Some  of  the  birds  did  not 
believe  him.  It  was  still  too  cold,  they  said.  The  brook  couldn't 
possibly  have  melted. 

But  the  bluebird  went  out  to  see  the  brook  for  herself.  When 
she  returned  she  was  as  excited  as  the  robin.  "It's  true,"  she 
called.  "Tru-ly,  tru-ly,  tru-ly." 

"If  spring  is  really  coming  we  ought  to  tell  everyone,"  said 
the  meadowlark  thoughtfully.  "They  will  want  to  be  ready." 

"Yes,"  said  the  red-winged  blackbird.  "I  must  wake  my 
friends,  the  frogs.  They've  been  asleep  in  a  mud  bank  ever  since 
winter  came." 

"And  the  flowers  must  get  ready  to  bloom,"  said  the  song 
sparrow  in  her  sweet  voice. 

So  the  robin  and  the  bluebird  and  the  meadowlark,  the  red- 
winged  blackbird  and  the  song  sparrow  all  flew  off  to  tell  the 
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world  that  spring  was  coming  back. 

"Cheer  up.  Hark  to  me.  Cheer  up.  Hark  to  me,"  sang  the 
robin. 

"Spring  will  be  here.  Spring  will  be  here,"  called  the  meadow- 
lark  in  a  clear,  sweet  tone. 

"Tru-ly,  tru-ly,  tru-ly,"  repeated  the  gentle  bluebird. 

"Wake  and  se-ee-ee.  Wake  and  see-ee-ee,"  sang  the  red- 
winged  blackbird,  holding  the  last  note  as  long  as  he  could. 

"Spring — spring — spring.  Very  merry  cheer,"  trilled  the 
song  sparrow. 

Those  are  the  words  they  have  sung  every  spring  since.  Just 
listen  to  the  birds  some  spring  morning  and  you  will  hear  them 
for  yourself. 


Giddap,  Hobbyhorse 


Giddap,  Hobbyhorse,  I'm  all  set  for  a  trip. 

Bounce  —  jounce  —  bounce! 
Giddap,  Hobbyhorse,  and  look  out  you  don't  slip. 

Bounce  —  jounce  —  bounce! 
I'm  a  wild  western  cowboy,  so  don't  mind  my  dust, 
And  Hobby's  one  bronco  I  know  I  can  trust 
And  whenever  I  ride  him  I  know  that  I  must 
Bounce  —  jounce  —  bounce! 

Giddap,  Hobbyhorse,  and  get  into  your  stride. 

Bounce  —  jounce  —  bounce! 
Giddap,  Hobbyhorse,  we've  a  long  way  to  ride. 

Bounce  —  jounce  —  bounce! 
I'm  off  for  the  roundup,  so  whoopie-hi-yo. 
And  I'll  ride  my  own  Hobby  wherever  I  go, 
For  old  Hobbyhorse  is  the  best  pal  I  know. 

Bounce  —  jounce  —  bounce! 


CICELY  climbed  upon  her  gray  pony,  waved  to  Grandmother, 
and  told  Dapple  to  giddap. 

"Good-by,"  she  called,  although  she  knew  Grandmother  was 
too  deaf  to  hear.  But  Grandmother  could  see  her  lips  moving, 
and  so  Cicely  waved  and  called  good-by  again.  Then  she  and 
Dapple  started  off  at  a  fast  trot  down  the  road  to  Aunt  Laura's. 
The  sky  was  cloudy  and  it  was  dark,  although  it  was  only  mid- 
morning.  That  meant  rain,  and  Cicely  hurried  so  that  she  would 
reach  Aunt  Laura's  before  it  started. 

"Giddap,  Dapple,"  said  Cicely,  and  the  pony  trotted  faster. 
He  knew  the  way  to  Aunt  Laura's  as  well  as  Cicely  did.  He 
turned  in  at  the  gate  without  even  being  told. 

"You're  a  smart  pony,"  said  Cicely  as  she  put  Dapple  in  the 
barn.  "You  know  the  way  to  Aunt  Laura's  and  you  know  the 
way  home  again,  too.  You  could  take  me  home  even  if  I  were 
sound  asleep." 

Then  she  hurried  into  Aunt  Laura's  big  kitchen. 

"Here  I  am,  Aunt  Laura,"  she  said.  "I've  come  to  make  doll 
clothes,  just  as  we  planned." 

"Good,"  said  Aunt  Laura  as  she  finished  fixing  an  apple  pie 
and  slipped  it  into  the  oven.  "I'm  glad  you  got  here  before  it 
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rained.  The  wind's  coming  up  strong,  too,  and  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  that  black  sky — not  a  little  bit." 

Cicely  looked  out  at  the  sky.  It  was  getting  blacker. 

But  soon  they  were  so  busy  sewing  that  they  forgot  all  about 
the  weather.  Suddenly  the  music  on  the  radio  stopped,  and  the 
announcer's  voice  said,  "Storm  warning.  Hurricane  headed  this 
way.  Get  your  chickens,  cows,  and  other  animals  under  shelter 
as  soon  as  possible.  Fasten  everything  down  if  you  don't  want 
it  to  blow  away.  ..." 

Aunt  Laura  didn't  wait  to  hear  the  rest.  She  and  Cicely  went 
hurrying  out  to  get  the  chickens  into  the  chicken  house. 

Suddenly  Cicely  clapped  her  hand  over  her  mouth  in  dismay. 
"Grandmother!"  she  exclaimed.  "Grandmother's  all  alone  and 
can't  hear  the  radio.  She  won't  know  the  hurricane  is  coming." 

"Try  the  telephone,  quick,"  said  Aunt  Laura,  and  they 
rushed  back  to  the  house.  Aunt  Laura  let  the  telephone  ring 
and  ring,  but  Grandmother  didn't  answer. 


"I'll  have  to  go  and  tell  her,"  said  Cicely,  but  Aunt  Laura 
wouldn't  even  think  of  letting  her  go  with  a  hurricane  on  the 
way. 

"Your  Grandmother's  weather-wise,"  she  said.  "She'll  know 
a  storm's  coming  if  she  looks  at  the  sky." 

But  Cicely  said,  "She'll  be  taking  her  nap  and  won't  see  the 
sky." 

"If  only  we  had  someone  to  send,"  Aunt  Laura  said.  "I'm  too 
big  to  ride  Dapple — and  I'd  never  make  it  just  walking." 

Suddenly  Cicely  sprang  to  her  feet,  "We  do  have  someone  to 
send,"  she  cried.  "We  can  send  Dapple.  He  knows  the  way  home 
as  well  as  I  do.  He'll  go  home  if  I  tell  him  to.  Write  a  note,  Aunt 
Laura.  Quick." 

"Of  course!"  cried  Aunt  Laura,  and  she  hastily  scribbled  the 
storm  warning  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  added  that  Cicely 
would  stay  there  till  the  storm  was  over. 

It  took  only  a  minute  to  fasten  the  note  to  Dapple's  saddle. 

"Go  home,  Dapple,"  said  Cicely,  "Home!  Home!"  She  gave 
him  a  slap  and  off  he  started  down  the  lane.  Dapple  was  weath- 
er-wise, too.  He  knew  that  a  storm  was  coming,  and  so  he  hur- 
ried to  get  home  to  his  own  warm  barn.  Trit-trot,  went  Dapple, 
trit-trot. 

Before  he  was  more  than  halfway  the  rain  came,  soaking  the 
pony  to  the  skin.  The  lightning  flashed  and  thunder  rumbled. 
Still  Dapple  kept  on  going  with  a  steady  trit-trot. 

Suddenly  the  lightning  struck  a  tree.  Down  it  fell  crashing 
across  the  road  in  front  of  Dapple.  He  reared  up  on  his  hind 
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legs  and  snorted,  but  when  nothing  more  happened  he  calmed 
down.  He  walked  skittishly  around  the  tree,  keeping  one  eye 
on  it  to  see  if  it  moved.  Then  on  down  the  road  he  went  in  the 
pouring  rain.  Trit-trot,  trit-trot. 

At  last  he  came  to  his  own  house  and  barn. 

"Whee-ee-ee,"  he  called.  He  wanted  clean  hay  and  someone 
to  rub  him  dry. 

Grandmother  saw  him  and  came  running  out  with  a  shawl 
over  her  head. 

When  she  read  the  note  fastened  to  Dapple's  saddle,  she 
hugged  the  pony  tight.  Then  she  rubbed  him  dry,  gave  him 
clean  hay  and  some  oats  besides. 

"Cicely  says  you're  smart,"  said  Grandmother,  "and  so  you 
are.  But  you're  brave,  too,  the  bravest  pony  in  the  world." 


THE  SOUTH  SHORE  electric  train  was  waiting  beside  the 
platform.  The  passengers  came  out  of  the  station  and  hurried 
aboard.  Usually  they  stood  outside  on  the  platform  and  talked 
until  time  for  the  train  to  start.  But  not  today.  It  was  too  cold. 
They  stamped  the  snow  off  their  galoshes  and  hurried  into  the 
warm  cars.  Even  Mike,  the  conductor,  stayed  inside  talking  to 
Pete,  the  motorman. 

"Cold  enough  for  you?"  said  Pete. 

"Sure  is,"  said  Mike. 

They  were  so  busy  shivering  that  they  did  not  see  a  yellow 
pussycat  come  creeping  along  the  platform.  The  yellow  cat  was 
shivering,  too.  Some  wicked,  thoughtless  people  had  turned  her 
loose  when  they  moved  out  of  the  city,  and  the  poor  pussy  had 
to  look  out  for  herself  as  best  she  could.  She  came  creeping 
along  the  platform  looking  for  a  warm  corner  where  she  could 
find  shelter  from  the  wind  and  snow. 

She  had  already  tried  the  station,  but  the  station  man  had 
chased  her  out. 

She  had  tried  the  baggage  room,  too.  But  there  was  a  cross 
dog  in  there,  and  yellow  pussy  left  in  a  hurry. 

Now  she  nosed  around  the  wheels  of  the  last  car.  There  was 
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a  heater  in  the  car.  The  pipes  that  ran  under  the  cars  to  carry 
the  heat  were  warm.  Pussy  crawled  up  on  them  and  snuggled 
into  a  round  furry  ball.  Soon  the  good  warmth  filled  her  body, 
and  she  purred  happily.  Now  that  she  was  warm,  she  felt  sleepy. 
She  shut  her  eyes  and  dozed  off,  still  purring. 

The  electric  motor  of  the  train  started  with  a  chug-chug- 
chug.  Pussy  heard  it,  but  she  was  half-asleep,  and  through  her 
dreams  it  sounded  like  another  cat  purring.  She  did  not  even 
budge  when  the  train  started.  It  went  faster  and  faster.  By  the 
time  Pussy  was  awake  enough  to  know  what  was  happening,  the 
train  was  going  too  fast  for  her  to  jump  off.  Pussy  was  so  fright- 
ened she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  something  within  her 
told  her  to  hang  on.  So  she  clung  to  the  pipes  for  dear  life. 

Away  went  the  train  down  the  track,  whizzing  along  faster 
and  faster — past  the  city  office  buildings,  past  houses  and 
schools  and  churches,  past  factories  and  steel  mills  and  coal 


yards.  At  last  it  left  the  city  behind  and  went  through  the  open 
country,  whizzing  along  past  snow-covered  farmyards  and 
meadows. 

After  awhile  it  began  to  pass  houses  again.  It  slowed  down  to 
a  stop.  Pussy  wanted  to  jump  down  from  this  terrible  whizzing 
thing  but  she  was  afraid.  Before  she  could  make  up  her  mind, 
the  train  started  again.  Soon  it  was  whizzing  along  as  fast  as 
before. 

After  awhile  it  stopped  again.  This  time  Pete,  the  motorman, 
got  off  to  get  his  lunchbox  that  the  station-master's  wife  had 
packed  for  him.  As  he  came  back  to  the  train,  he  heard  a  queer 
sound  under  the  last  car. 

"Me-ow!  me-ow!" 

Pete  stooped  down  and  looked.  There  was  yellow  pussycat 
still  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  to  jump. 

"Well,  I'll  be!"  exclaimed  Pete.  "A  cat  riding  the  rails.  That's 
a  new  one.  Here,  pussy,  pussy." 

Pussy  was  encouraged  by  his  friendly  voice.  She  jumped 
down  and  came  to  him  and  rubbed  against  his  legs. 

Then  Pete  had  an  idea.  He  picked  Pussy  up  and  started  for 
the  train.  "Come  with  me,"  he  said.  "You're  just  what  I  need  to 
keep  my  feet  warm.  You  sit  on  my  feet  and  keep  them  warm, 
and  I'll  give  you  part  of  my  lunch  and  a  good  home  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  Is  that  a  bargain?" 

"Purr-rr,"  said  Pussy.  "Purr-rr." 

And  what  she  did  when  she  got  inside  the  train  made  Pete 
feel  sure  that  "Purr-r-r,"  means  "yes." 
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.  The  Pup  Who  Wanted  a  Sailor 


THE  LITTLE  mustard -colored  pup  came  along  the  dock  to- 
ward the  big  ship.  He  walked  with  a  waggly  sideways  trot  that 
looked  as  if  he  were  trying  to  walk  backward  and  forward  at 
the  same  time.  He  walked  that  way  because  he  was  keeping  one 
eye  forward  on  the  sailor  who  stood  beside  the  ship's  gangplank 
and  the  other  eye  backward  on  the  best  way  to  run  if  the  sailor 
should  try  to  kick  him.  The  mustard -colored  pup  had  taken 
plenty  of  kicks  in  his  short,  homeless  life.  He  sort  of  expected 
them.  But  still  he  kept  hoping  that  somewhere,  sometime,  some 
one  would  want  him,  really  want  him,  and  pet  him  and  take  him 
home. 

These  men  in  blue  that  belonged  to  the  ships  were  usually 
friendly.  That's  why  the  pup  hung  around.  He  kept  hoping  that 
one  of  them  would  notice  him  and  take  him  home.  But  the  sail- 
ors had  always  seemed  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.  They  were  al- 
ways marching  on  and  off  the  ship  with  quick,  swinging  strides. 

But  now,  at  last,  the  pup  had  found  a  sailor  standing  still, 
absolutely  stock  still  beside  the  gangplank.  The  pup  waggled 
toward  him  hopefully,  ready  to  make  friends  or  run. 

The  sailor  didn't  move,  and  so  the  pup  came  closer.  He  sniffed 
at  the  sailor's  sturdy  shoes. 
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"Hi  yah,  pup,"  said  a  low,  friendly  voice. 

The  pup  looked  up.  He  was  sure  the  sailor  had  spoken,  and 
yet  there  he  stood,  stiff  as  a  flagpole,  with  his  gun  beside  him 
and  staring  right  ahead. 

"Arf  ?"  said  the  pup.  There  was  a  question  in  his  bark. 

"Stick  around,  pup,"  said  the  sailor.  "I'm  on  guard  duty  now, 
but  I'll  be  off  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we'll  have  some  fun.  I've 
just  been  wishing  I  could  find  a  dog  like  you." 

The  pup  heard  a  welcome  in  that  low  voice,  and  he  decided 
to  stay.  Perhaps  this  standing  so  still  was  some  sort  of  game. 
Maybe  he  could  find  out.  He  sat  down  behind  the  sailor  and 
waited.  Other  men  in  blue  came  along.  The  pup's  sailor  spoke 
to  them  in  a  sharp,  clear  voice.  The  men  answered,  and  then  the 
pup's  sailor  let  them  walk  up  the  gangplank  to  the  ship.  Now 
the  pup  began  to  understand  what  sort  of  game  his  sailor  was 
playing,  and  he  wanted  to  play,  too.  So  when  Blackie,  the  dock 
warehouse  rat  terrier  came  snooping  along,  the  pup  dashed  out 
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at  him  barking  sharply.  Blackie  was  so  surprised  that  he  turned 
tail  and  ran.  The  pup,  pleased  with  himself,  trotted  back  to  the 
sailor,  wagging  his  tail  proudly. 

Just  then  a  ship's  officer  came  along.  The  sailor  stiffened. 

"Well,  Jenkins,"  the  officer  said  with  a  glance  at  the  pup,  "I 
see  you're  training  a  new  Boot." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jenkins  and  gave  a  happy  sigh  of  relief. 
"Boot,"  was  the  Navy  nickname  for  any  new  sailor.  If  the  offi- 
cer called  the  pup  a  Boot,  it  meant  he  liked  the  little  fellow. 

"I  think  he'd  make  a  good  mascot,  sir,"  Jenkins  said  hope- 
fully. 

The  officer  smiled.  "Bring  him  along,"  he  said. 

Just  then  a  sailor  came  along  to  stand  guard  in  Jenkins's  place. 
Jenkins  leaned  over  and  scratched  the  pup's  ears. 

"Want  to  join  the  Navy?"  he  asked. 

For  answer  the  pup  wiggled  all  over.  He  jumped  up  and 
licked  Jenkins's  nose. 

"Then  come  along,  Boot!"  said  Jenkins. 

And  the  blue-coated  sailor  who  wanted  a  dog  and  the  mus- 
tard-colored pup  who  wanted  a  sailor  walked  up  the  gangplank 
side  by  side. 


Banjo  Bullfrog  and  the  Moon 

THE  GARDEN  creatures  were  all  abuzz  with  excitement. 
Something  terrible  had  happened. 

"Look!"  said  the  katydids.  "The  moon  has  fallen!  There  it  is 
on  the  garden  path.  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!" 

"The  moon  has  fallen!"  cried  the  crickets. 

"The  moon  has  fallen!"  cried  the  dragonflies. 

"The  moon  has  fallen!"  cried  the  June  bugs,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  tree  toads. 

Just  then  Banjo  Bullfrog  popped  up  out  of  the  lily  pond, 
puffed  out  his  chest  and  looked  very  important. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded  in  his  deep  bass  voice.  "What's 
all  this  nonsense?  Whoever  heard  of  the  moon's  falling  out  of 
the  sky?  I  never  did.  And  if  I  haven't  heard  of  it,  you  may  be 
sure  it  hasn't  happened." 
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The  garden  folk  were  silent  for  a  moment.  They  were  used 
to  taking  Banjo's  word  for  things.  Then  Timmy  Tree  Toad 
spoke  up  boldly,  "Maybe  it  hasn't  happened  before,  Mr.  Banjo, 
but  it's  happened  now.  Look  behind  you." 

Banjo  rolled  his  eyes  and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  Then  he 
jumped  straight  up  in  the  air  and  turned  around  with  a  flip- 
flop.  For  there  on  the  garden  path  was — the  moon! 

"Pooh!"  said  Banjo.  "Just  a  shadow.  We're  seeing  things.  Rub 
your  eyes  and  it  will  go  away." 

So  the  garden  folk  all  shut  their  eyes  and  rubbed  them  hard. 
But  when  they  opened  them  again  the  moon  was  still  there — 
big  and  round  and  yellow. 

"Hmm,"  said  Banjo,  hopping  closer  to  investigate.  "I  see 
what  has  happened.  The  moon  didn't  fall  out  of  the  sky.  It  was 
pulled  out.  See.  There's  a  string  fastened  to  it." 

"So  there  is,"  said  the  katydids,  coming  closer  to  look. 

"So  there  is,"  said  the  crickets  and  the  June  bugs  and  the 
dragonflies  and  the  grasshoppers. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  asked  Timmy  Tree  Toad. 

"Put  it  back  up  in  the  sky,  of  course,"  said  Banjo. 

"Can't  have  the  moon  lying  around  on  the  ground  for  the 
people  to  step  on!"  said  Timmy.  "How  will  you  get  it  back?" 

"Hmm,"  said  Banjo.  "Well— let  me  think." 

The  garden  was  so  quiet  you  could  have  heard  the  grass  grow. 

"You  katydids  could  carry  it  back,"  said  Banjo  at  last. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  katydids.  "We  can't  fly  high  enough." 

"Neither  can  we,"  said  the  dragonflies  and  the  June  bugs  and 
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the  crickets  and  the  grasshoppers. 

"Neither  can  I,"  said  Timmy  Tree  Toad. 

"Humph!"  said  Banjo.  "You  can't  even  kick  decently.  Your 
legs  are  puny  things  beside  mine."  And  he  stretched  out  his  long 
green  legs  admiringly. 

Then  he  had  an  idea.  "I'll  kick  the  moon  into  the  sky,"  he  de- 
clared. "Out  of  my  way,  everybody." 

The  garden  folk  scattered  right  and  left. 

"One,"  said  Banjo  and  he  puffed  out  his  chest, 

"Two!"  and  he  drew  up  his  long  green  legs. 

"Three!"  He  kicked  with  all  his  might  and  bang!  There  was 
a  terrific  noise  and  the  moon  vanished  in  thin  air.  All  that  was 
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left  was  a  little  piece  fastened  to  the  string. 

"What  happened?"  asked  Banjo.  But  nobody  knew.  They  had 
all  tumbled  over  with  fright  at  the  loud  noise. 

Suddenly  the  katydids  cried,  "Look!  The  moon!"  Sure 
enough  there  was  the  moon  coming  up  in  the  sky  behind  the 
pine  trees.  And  it  had  a  little  piece  out  of  it,  too.  Banjo  puffed 
out  his  chest  till  his  skin  nearly  burst  wide  open. 

Just  then  a  little  boy  came  running  down  the  path.  "Who 
broke  my  yellow  balloon?"  he  cried.  "I  left  it  right  here  before 
supper." 

But  Banjo  didn't  even  hop  out  of  the  boy's  way.  He  was  too 
busy  admiring  his  long  green  legs. 
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ALL  THE  HENS  had  nests  in  the  henhouse  where  it  was  safe 
and  dry  and  warm — all  but  Blackie.  Blackie  wouldn't  nest  in 
the  henhouse.  She  made  a  nest  for  herself  in  the  ditch  behind  the 
barn  and  laid  twelve  eggs.  She  sat  on  them  day  after  day  and 
thought  how  surprised  everyone  would  be  to  see  her  come  out 
with  twelve  baby  chicks. 

But  Blackie  was  the  one  who  was  surprised.  Only  one  of  her 
eggs  hatched,  so  she  had  to  come  back  to  the  barnyard  with 
only  one  baby  chick — and  a  lame  baby  chick  at  that.  It  couldn't 
run  like  the  other  chicks,  but  hopped  and  hobbled. 

Blackie  was  so  ashamed  that  she  wouldn't  claim  her  own 
chick.  She  turned  her  back  on  it  and  walked  off. 

Elmer,  the  f armboy,  saw  her  and  felt  sorry  for  the  little  lame 
chick.  "Never  mind,"  he  said.  "I'll  take  care  of  you."  He  picked 
up  the  little  chick  ever  so  gently.  He  fixed  a  nice  soft  bed  for  it 
in  a  box  in  the  woodshed.  He  fed  it  every  day  and  gave  it  water 
to  drink. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  name  you,"  said  Elmer  scratching  his 
head.  "I  don't  know  whether  you're  a  boy  chick  or  a  girl  chick. 
So  I'll  just  have  to  give  you  two  names  till  I  find  out.  I'll  call 
you  Sammy-Sue." 
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Sammy-Sue  grew  fast.  Its  feathers  began  to  come  in — stick- 
ing out  in  sharp  prickly  stubs  on  top  of  the  soft  baby  down. 
Soon  it  could  catch  bugs  and  scratch  for  weed  seeds  in  the  grass. 
It  followed  Elmer  all  over  the  yard,  hopping  and  hobbling  on 
its  little  lame  leg  and  flapping  its  wings.  And  it  still  slept  in  the 
woodshed  at  night. 

Every  night  right  after  supper  Sammy-Sue  came  looking  for 
Elmer. 

"Peep-peep!"  it  called  at  the  back  door.  If  Elmer  did  not 
answer,  Sammy-Sue  went  to  the  front  door. 

"Peep-peep!"  Sammy-Sue  called  again.  "Peep-peep!" 

When  Elmer  came  out,  Sammy-Sue  went  hopping  and  hob- 
bling ahead  of  him  to  the  woodshed.  He  put  the  chick  in  the 
basket,  patted  it  good  night  and  shut  the  door. 

One  morning  Elmer  had  to  cut  the  grass.  He  pushed  the  lawn 
mower  back  and  forth  across  the  wide  lawn.  Whirr!  went  the 
blades.  Whirr/  Whirr/  Back  and  forth.  Back  and  forth.  Sammy- 
Sue  ran  along  behind  him  hobbling  and  hopping  and  trying  its 


best  to  keep  up.  But  Elmer  was  in  a  hurry  and  he  went  too  fast 
for  lame  little  Sammy-Sue.  He  was  halfway  back  across  the 
lawn  before  Sammy-Sue  could  get  across  even  once. 

"Peep-peep!"  called  Sammy-Sue,  trying  to  go  faster.  "Peep- 
peep-peep." 

Elmer  stopped  the  lawn  mower  and  let  the  chick  catch  up. 
Off  they  started  together,  but  soon  Sammy-Sue  was  left  behind 
again. 

"I'll  never  finish  cutting  the  grass  in  time  to  go  swimming  if 
I  have  to  wait  for  you,"  said  Elmer,  and  off  he  went  faster  than 
before. 

Poor  Sammy-Sue  hopped  and  hobbled  after  him,  flapping  its 
half-grown  wings  and  peep-peeping  at  the  top  of  its  voice.  It 
was  saying  "Wait  for  me,"  as  plainly  as  though  it  had  spoken 
words. 

Elmer  stopped  the  lawn  mower.  "I  cant  wait,"  he  began 
crossly.  Then  he  had  an  idea.  He  hurried  to  the  woodshed  and 
got  an  old  basket.  It  took  only  a  jiffy  to  fasten  the  basket  to  the 
handle  of  the  lawn  mower. 

"Peep-peep?"  said  Sammy-Sue  inquisitively. 

Elmer  laughed.  "Yes,  this  is  for  you,"  he  said.  "Hop  in."  And 
he  put  Sammy-Sue  inside  the  basket. 

Then  off  he  went  across  the  lawn  at  a  great  rate,  and  the 
blades  of  the  mower  whirred  busily. 

Sammy-Sue  settled  down  in  the  basket  with  a  contented 
sigh,  and  rode  as  if  it  had  been  used  to  riding  behind  lawn  mow- 
ers all  its  life. 
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DOG  TROT  was  a  little  dog  about  the  size  of  a  kitten,  but  he 
felt  as  big  as  a  lion,  and  he  tried  to  show  it  by  acting  as  fierce 
and  as  bold  as  he  could. 

Every  time  a  car  went  past  his  house,  Dog  Trot  rushed  out 
to  challenge  it.  "Bow-wow-wow!"  he  barked.  "Arf!  Arf! 
Yap!  Yap!" 

Every  time  a  boy  on  a  bicycle  went  by,  Dog  Trot  rushed  out, 
too,  with  a  "Bow- wow- wow!  Arf!  Arf!  Yap!  Yap!"  The 
people  in  the  cars  yelled  at  him,  and  the  boys  threw  stones. 

Trot  was  only  trying  to  say  that  he  felt  as  brave  as  a  lion,  but 
people  thought  he  was  mean.  Even  his  owner  said  that  the  dog 
was  no  good  and  that  he  would  give  Trot  away  to  the  first  per- 
son who  wanted  him. 

One  day  some  new  people  who  owned  a  cow  moved  next  door 
to  Trot.  They  put  the  cow  in  a  vacant  lot  and  tied  her  to  a 
stake.  Dog  Trot  had  never  seen  a  cow  before,  but  he  didn't 
want  anyone  to  think  he  was  afraid  of  the  creature.  So  he  rushed 
at  Bossy  Cow,  barking  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Bow-wow-wow! 
Arf!  Arf!  Yap!  Yap!" 

Bossy  Cow  opened  her  mouth  and  went,  "Moo-oo!" 

For  a  minute  Trot  was  too  surprised  to  bark  back. 
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All  the  other  dogs  in  the  village  came  running  to  join  in  the 
fun.  They  barked  so  loudly  at  Bossy  that  she  became  fright- 
ened. If  she  hadn't  been  tied  to  the  stake  she  would  have  run 
away.  Bossy's  owner  heard  the  barking  and  came  out  to  chase 
the  dogs.  He  threw  sticks  at  them  and  turned  the  hose  on  them. 
Off  they  ran,  yelping,  with  their  tails  between  their  legs — all 
but  Trot.  He  stood  his  ground,  barking  for  all  he  was  worth. 

When  the  other  dogs  were  gone,  Trot  started  toward  Bossy's 
owner.  But  the  man  turned  the  hose  on  Trot,  and  the  little 
dog  had  to  give  up  and  go  home.  "You  stay  away  from  here," 
shouted  Bossy's  owner.  "Stay  away!" 

But  Trot  was  back  at  the  vacant  lot  bright  and  early  the  next 
morning.  "Arf !  Arf!  Yap!  Yap!"  he  barked,  but  Bossy  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  him.  Perhaps  she  had  grown  used  to  bark- 
ing dogs,  or  perhaps  she  knew  that  Trot  was  only  saying  that 
he  was  as  brave  as  a  lion.  At  any  rate  she  went  right  on  eating 
grass  as  calm  as  could  be.  Trot  curled  up  beside  her  and  went 
to  sleep. 

Pretty  soon  a  brown  dog  came  down  the  street.  He  started 
to  bark  at  Bossy,  but  before  he  could  bark  twice  Trot  rushed 
at  him  like  a  whirlwind  and  chased  him  down  the  street  and 
around  the  corner. 

Trot  had  no  sooner  got  back  than  a  black  dog  came  by.  Trot 
chased  him,  too,  barking  furiously. 

Then  he  chased  off  a  spotted  dog.  He  was  chasing  a  bulldog 
when  Bossy's  owner  saw  him.  "Well,  I  declare!"  he  said.  "I 
thought  Trot  was  the  meanest  dog  in  town,  but  he  isn't.  He's 
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the  bravest.  All  he  needed  was  a  job  so  that  he  could  put  his 
bravery  to  work.  He's  as  brave  as  a  lion.  He  should  have  a 
medal,  just  like  a  soldier." 

The  man  did  get  Dog  Trot  a  medal.  It  was  a  brass  medal.  It 
was  fastened  onto  a  shiny  new  leather  collar  and  the  words  on 
it  said: 

Little  Dog  Trot  he  stood  in  the  lot, 

Protecting  his  good  friend  the  cow; 

He  barked  all  the  day, 

And  he  scared  dogs  away, 

And  he  said,  "I'm  a  good  dog,  bow-wow." 


r. Groundhog's  Shadow 


OLD  MR.  GROUNDHOG  was  very  timid.  He  was  afraid  of 
everything.  He  was  afraid  of  the  wind,  and  he  was  afraid  of 
the  rain,  and  he  was  very  much  afraid  of  thunder.  The  only 
thing  that  he  wasn't  afraid  of  was  the  sunshine,  and  even  on 
sunny  days  he  didn't  like  to  go  far  from  his  own  doorway. 

The  Brownies,  who  are  wee  little  fairy  folk  and  are  never 
afraid  of  anything,  liked  to  tease  poor  Mr.  Groundhog. 

"Why  are  you  so  afraid,  Mr.  Groundhog?"  asked  the 
Brownies.  "We  are  not  afraid  of  anything.  We  go  hopping  and 
skipping  all  over  the  place — good  weather  or  bad — it's  all  alike 
to  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Groundhog,  "but  there  are  so  many  of  you 
Brownies.  If  one  of  you  gets  in  trouble  another  Brownie  is  near 
to  help.  I'm  all  alone." 

The  Brownies  thought  for  a  moment.  "No,  you're  not  alone, 
Mr.  Groundhog,"  said  one.  "You  always  have  your  shadow  with 
you.  There  it  it  right  behind  you." 

"Why,  so  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Groundhog,  "so  it  is.  And  a  very 
nice  shadow,  too,  if  I  do  say  it." 

The  Brownies  had  only  meant  to  joke  with  Mr.  Groundhog, 
but  since  he  took  it  seriously,  they  agreed  with  him,  and  Mr. 
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Groundhog  waddled  off  very  pleased  with  himself.  From  that 
day  on,  he  roamed  about  the  countryside  as  bold  and  as  brave 
as  a  lion.  But  he  always  took  care  to  go  out  only  on  sunny  days, 
so  that  he  would  always  have  his  shadow  with  him. 

In  the  morning  his  shadow  was  ahead  of  him. 

At  noontime  his  shadow  was  beneath  him. 

In  the  afternoon  he  kept  his  shadow  behind  him. 

When  wintertime  drew  near,  Mr.  Groundhog  began  to  wor- 
ry again.  "The  sun  doesn't  shine  much  in  winter,"  he  said  to  the 
Brownies.  "And  if  the  sun  doesn't  shine  I  won't  have  any 
shadow.  How  will  I  ever  get  along  without  my  shadow  to  keep 
me  company?" 

The  Brownies  thought  and  thought,  but  they  couldn't  think 
of  an  answer.  They  had  only  told  him  about  his  shadow  as  a 
joke  in  the  first  place. 


At  last  the  groundhog  said,  "I  know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  sleep  all 
winter,  and  I  won't  wake  up  till  spring  comes  and  the  sun  shines 
again." 

Mr.  Groundhog  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  ate  and  he  ate 
till  he  was  as  fat  as  a  muffin.  Then  he  curled  up  inside  his  hole 
underneath  the  old  stone  wall  and  went  sound  asleep.  He  slept 
all  winter  long. 

On  the  second  day  of  February  the  Brownies  decided  that 
Mr.  Groundhog  had  slept  long  enough,  so  they  tried  to  wake 
him. 

"Yoo  hoo,"  they  called.  "Wake  up." 

But  Mr.  Groundhog  slept  on.  At  last  one  Brownie  thought 
of  a  way  to  waken  him. 

"Mr.  Groundhog,"  he  called,  "someone  has  stolen  your 
shadow!" 

"Wh — wh — what?"  stammered  sleepy  Mr.  Groundhog. 

"Someone  has  stolen  your  shadow,"  chorused  the  mischiev- 
ous little  Brownies,  and  they  all  giggled  behind  their  hands. 

Mr.  Groundhog  scrambled  up  out  of  his  hole  and  started 
looking  around  for  the  thief.  But  the  sun  happened  to  be  shin- 
ing, and  so  of  course  he  saw  his  shadow.  Then  he  sniffed  the  air. 
"Hmm,"  he  said.  "It's  still  winter,  even  if  the  sun  is  shining. 
I'm  going  back  to  bed  for  another  six  weeks.  And  don't  play 
that  trick  on  me  again!" 

But  the  Brownies  think  it  is  such  a  good  trick  that  they  play 
it  every  year  on  the  second  of  February.  And  the  second  of 
February  has  been  known  as  Groundhog  Day  ever  since. 
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WAGGLES  was  the  most  curious  puppy  that  ever  wagged  a 
tail.  He  just  had  to  find  out  what  everything  was  and  where 
everything  was  and  why.  And  so,  of  course,  he  got  into  trouble. 

He  poked  the  mousetrap  with  his  nose — just  to  see  what  it 
was.  Snap!  went  the  mousetrap.  "Yipe!"  went  Waggles.  His 
nose  was  sore  for  a  week.  But  he  had  learned  about  mousetraps, 
and  after  that  he  stayed  away  from  them. 

He  poked  some  flypaper  with  his  paw — just  to  see  what  it 
was.  It  stuck  fast,  so  he  tried  to  pull  it  off  with  his  other  paw. 
That  stuck  fast,  too.  Then  he  tried  to  bite  it  off.  The  sticky 
paper  grabbed  on  to  his  tongue  and  would  not  let  go.  He  might 
still  be  stuck  to  the  paper  if  the  farmer's  wife  hadn't  come  along 
and  soaked  it  off  with  warm  water.  But  he  had  learned  about 
flypaper  and  after  that  he  stayed  away  from  it. 

Then  Waggles  found  out  about  pigs.  He  went  nosing  into 
the  pig  pen  just  to  see  what  was  there.  Oink-oink-oink!  Ten 
baby  pigs  came  running  toward  him.  Waggles  liked  the  pigs  and 
the  pigs  like  Waggles.  They  played  together  all  day.  Even  the 
mother  pig  liked  Waggles  when  she  saw  how  her  babies  liked 
him.  So  Waggles  came  to  play  with  the  pigs  every  day.  The 
farmer's  wife  said  she  was  glad  of  it,  for  the  pigs  kept  Waggles 
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happy  and  he  didn't  get  into  trouble. 

Then  one  day  the  farmer  turned  the  pigs  loose  in  the  wood 
lot  so  that  they  could  root  for  acorns  and  beechnuts.  Of  course 
Waggles  went  along.  He  didn't  like  acorns  and  beechnuts,  so  he 
started  looking  for  something  else.  He  found  it.  He  found  the 
hole  under  an  old  stone  wall  where  a  mother  fox  kept  her  babies. 
Waggles  knew  that  there  was  something  in  that  hole  and  he  had 
to  find  out  what  it  was.  So  he  started  digging. 

Just  then  the  mother  fox  came  home  with  a  pheasant  she  had 
caught  for  her  children's  breakfast.  She  dropped  the  pheasant 
and  lunged  at  Waggles.  She  did  not  know  that  he  wanted  to  be 
friendly.  She  thought  he  wanted  to  steal  her  babies. 

*eG-r-r,"  she  snarled  and  bit  Waggles  on  the  shoulder. 

"Yipe  -  yip  -  ee  -  ee  -  ee!"  squealed  Waggles  in  pain  and 
fright.  He  tried  to  run  away,  but  the  fox  had  him  in  a  corner 
and  he  couldn't  get  past  her. 

"Yipe  -  yap  -  ee  -  ee  -  ee!"  squealed  Waggles  again. 
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His  friends,  the  young  pigs,  heard  him  and  came  over  to  see 
what  had  happened. 

When  they  saw  the  fox  they  began  to  squeal  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  "Ee-ee-ee!" 

The  mother  pig  heard  them  and  came  on  the  run,  grunting 
fiercely,  "Oof,  oof,  oof." 

When  the  fox  saw  the  angry  mother  pig  and  ten  little  pigs 
coming  toward  her,  she  decided  that  was  too  much.  She  turned 
and  ran  for  her  den  and  dived  in  head  first,  leaving  Waggles  to 
go  free. 

That  was  how  Waggles  learned  about  foxes  and  after  that  he 
stayed  away  from  them.  But  he  had  learned  about  friends,  too, 
and  he  decided  that  friends  are  the  nicest  things  to  have  in  the 
whole  world.  Now  he  is  the  friendliest  pup  that  ever  wagged  a 
tail — instead  of  the  most  curious.  He  makes  friends  with  the 
chickens  and  horses  and  cows  and  even  the  cat,  but  he  still  likes 
his  pig  friends  best. 
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Peter  Penguin 


PETER  PENGUIN  was  lonely.  He  didn't  like  living  by  him- 
self, not  one  little  bit.  Back  home  on  the  cold  snowy  lands  of 
the  Antarctic  near  the  South  Pole  he  had  had  lots  of  friends. 
But  here  at  the  zoo  he  was  in  a  cage  all  by  himself. 

"If  only  I  hadn't  been  so  curious,"  said  Peter  Penguin  sadly. 
"If  only  I  hadn't  tried  to  find  out  what  those  men  were  doing, 
they  would  never  have  caught  me." 

The  keepers  of  the  zoo  knew  that  Peter  Penguin  was  un- 
happy and  they  tried  their  best  to  cheer  him.  They  kept  his  cage 
as  cold  as  the  South  Pole.  They  made  a  white  plaster  cave  that 
looked  just  like  ice  and  snow.  They  built  a  swimming  pool  for 
him.  They  even  put  in  a  chute-the-chutes  so  he  could  slide  right 
into  the  water.  And  every  day  they  gave  him  some  fresh  fish 
to  eat. 

But  Peter  Penguin  wouldn't  eat  the  fish. 

He  wouldn't  slide  down  the  chute-the-chutes. 
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He  just  sat  outside  his  little  cave  house  and  thought  how 
lonely  he  was. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  said  the  zookeepers.  "If  he  doesn't  eat, 
he'll  die,  and  then  we  won't  have  any  penguin  for  the  children 
to  look  at.  The  children  won't  like  that." 

So  the  zookeepers  put  up  a  sign: 


REWARD 

FREE  PASS  TO  THE  ZOO 

AND  FIVE  DOLLARS 

TO  THE  BOY  OR  GIRL  WHO 

FINDS  OUT  HOW  TO  MAKE 

PETER  PENGUIN  HAPPY 


The  children  thought  that  was  a  wonderful  contest.  They 
crowded  around  Peter  Penguin's  cage  and  tried  to  cheer  him. 

"Maybe  he  likes  music,"  suggested  one  girl.  And  she  sang 
Polly  Wolly  Doodle!  But  Peter  Penguin  didn't  even  look  up. 

"Maybe  he  likes  funny  faces,"  said  a  boy.  So  he  rolled  his  eyes 
and  wiggled  his  ears  and  grinned  and  winked.  Peter  Penguin 
watched  him  curiously,  but  he  didn't  look  a  bit  happier. 

"Watch  me  dance,  Peter,"  called  a  little  colored  girl,  and  she 
jumped  about  as  lively  as  a  cricket  while  the  boys  whistled 
Yan\ee  Doodle. 

Peter  Penguin  waddled  down  to  the  glass  front  of  his  cage 
and  peered  out.  For  a  minute  he  thought  he  saw  another  pen- 
guin. But  it  was  only  a  white  handkerchief  the  little  colored 
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girl  was  waving  as  she  danced. 

Peter  Penguin  slumped  over  against  the  glass  and  looked  sad- 
der than  ever. 

"You,  Peter,"  said  the  little  colored  girl,  stopping  her  dance. 
"Give  me  a  ride  on  your  lip."  That's  what  her  mother  said  to 
her  when  she  pouted.  Then  she  took  a  big  square  mirror  out  of 
her  pocketbook.  "You,  Peter,"  she  said  again.  "Just  look 
at  yourself.  Sha'ne  on  you  looking  so  sad."  And  she  held  the 
mirror  right  up  against  the  glass  cage  front  so  Peter  could  see 
himself. 

Peter  perked  right  up.  He  didn't  know  about  mirrors.  He 
thought  he  was  seeing  another  penguin.  He  pecked  at  the  glass 
as  if  he  were  trying  to  stroke  the  new  penguin's  feathers.  He 
even  did  a  little  dance.  Then  he  began  showing  off.  He  slid 
down  the  chute-the-chutes.  He  splashed  in  the  pool.  He  tossed 
a  piece  of  fish  into  the  air  and  caught  it  in  his  beak.  Every  few 
minutes  he  kept  coming  over  to  the  mirror  to  see  if  his  new 
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friend  was  admiring  him. 

The  children  shrieked  and  clapped  their  hands  for  joy. 

"I  did  it!"  cried  the  little  colored  girl.  "I  cheered  him  up!  I 
did  it  with  my  own  mirror!" 

The  zookeepers  came  running.  They  gave  the  little  girl  a  free 
pass  to  the  zoo  and  a  crisp  green  five -dollar  bill.  And  they  or- 
dered the  zoo  carpenters  to  put  mirrors  all  around  the  walls  of 
Peter's  cage,  right  away. 

Peter  was  so  happy  he  couldn't  sit  still.  He  went  from  one 
mirror  to  another,  talking  to  his  new  friends  and  telling  them 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  them. 

"Say,"  said  the  zookeepers.  "We'd  better  buy  some  more  pen- 
guins quick.  We'll  have  them  shipped  by  plane  so  they'll  get 
here  before  Peter  discovers  his  mirror  friends  aren't  real." 

So  they  did,  and  now  Peter  has  three  real  live  penguin  play- 
mates. And  they  are  all  as  happy  as  penguins  can  be. 


JOHNNY  came  out  on  the  front  porch  of  his  Uncle  Bill's 
house.  He  had  come  to  the  ranch  just  the  night  before  and  he 
was  going  to  stay  all  summer.  The  sheep  were  grazing  all  around 
the  house — hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them. 

Suddenly  Johnny  noticed  that  the  big  rocking  chair  on  the 
porch  was  rocking  back  and  forth.  No  one  was  in  it,  at  least 
Johnny  didn't  see  anyone.  He  tiptoed  closer.  There  in  the  rock- 
ing chair  was  a  sheep — a  sheep!  Johnny  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes. 

Just  then  Uncle  Bill  came  around  the  corner. 

"I  see  you've  met  Blackie,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 
"Did  you  think  you  were  dreaming  when  you  saw  a  sheep  in  a 
rocking  chair?" 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Johnny.  "Is  he  a  pet  sheep?" 

"Well,  sort  of,"  Uncle  Bill  answered.  "I  fed  him  from  a 
bottle  when  he  was  a  tiny  lamb  and  he  slept  in  that  chair.  He 
still  comes  up  here  to  rock  whenever  he  can.  He'd  rather  rock 
than  eat.  I  can  get  him  to  leave  the  flock  any  time  just  by  calling 
out,  'Want  to  rock,  Blackie?' " 

The  breakfast  bell  rang  then,  and  Johnny  and  Uncle  Bill 
went  to  breakfast.  Afterward  Johnny  went  with  Uncle  Bill  to 
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learn  how  to  be  a  sheepherder.  Uncle  Bill  was  trying  to  get  his 
flock  to  go  to  a  new  pasture,  but  they  didn't  want  to  go.  Finally 
an  old  ram  jumped  over  the  stone  fence,  and  all  the  other  sheep 
jumped  over  after  him. 

"They're  playing  Follow  the  Leader,"  said  Johnny  in  surprise. 

"Yes,"  said  Uncle  Bill.  "Sheep  are  funny  that  way.  They  al- 
ways do  just  what  their  leader  does.  I  suppose  if  one  of  them 
would  stand  on  his  head  they'd  all  do  that,  too." 

Johnny  laughed.  "Even  sheep  wouldn't  be  that  silly,"  he  said. 

"You  can't  tell,"  said  Uncle  Bill,  "all  they  need  is  a  leader 
to  follow  and  they'll  do  anything." 

The  more  Johnny  saw  of  sheep,  the  more  willing  he  was  to 
agree  with  Uncle  Bill.  The  sheep  always  did  just  what  their 
leader  did,  whether  it  was  silly  or  not. 

One  afternoon  Johnny  was  watching  the  sheep  when  he  saw 
the  leader  stop  short  and  heard  him  bleat  with  fear. 


"Baa-aa,"  said  the  leader.  All  the  other  sheep  stopped,  too, 
piling  up  on  top  of  each  other. 

Then  Johnny  saw  the  reason.  In  the  middle  of  the  path  in 
front  of  the  leader  was  a  rattlesnake  ready  to  strike.  Johnny 
knew  that  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  is  almost  certain  death.  Oh, 
why  didn't  the  sheep  turn  around  and  run?  But  they  didn't 
seem  to  think  of  that.  They  just  stood  there.  Any  minute  now 
the  snake  would  strike.  If  Uncle  Bill  were  there  he  could  have 
shot  the  snake.  But  Uncle  Bill  was  too  far  away  to  help. 

Somehow  Johnny  had  to  save  those  sheep  himself.  He  saw 
Blackie  right  behind  the  leader.  Then  Johnny  had  an  idea. 

"Blackie!"  he  called.  "Want  to  rock,  Blackie?  Here's  your 
rocking  chair." 

Blackie  turned  the  minute  Johnny  called  and  went  trotting 
toward  the  house.  The  minute  Blackie  turned,  the  other  sheep 
turned,  too.  Even  the  leader  turned  and  followed  Blackie,  leav- 
ing the  rattlesnake  shaking  his  tail  angrily  in  the  dust. 

When  the  sheep  were  safely  out  of  the  way,  Johnny  yelled 
for  Uncle  Bill  who  came  on  the  run  and  shot  the  rattlesnake. 
"Good  boy!"  said  Uncle  Bill.  "Now  let's  find  Blackie.  I  want  to 
give  him  a  handful  of  salt  as  a  reward." 

"He  won't  be  hard  to  find,"  said  Johnny.  And  he  wasn't.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  walk  over  to  the  front  porch.  There  was 
Blackie  rocking  away,  while  the  sheep  who  had  followed  him 
stood  around  waiting  for  someone  to  tell  them  what  to  do  next. 

"If  you  had  enough  chairs,"  said  Johnny  with  a  giggle,  "I  bet 
they'd  all  be  rocking — just  like  Blackie." 
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j)OTTY  AND  SPOTTY^3    ^ 
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THE  LITTLE  FAWN  lay  as  still  as  still  could  be  in  the  thicket 
where  her  mother  had  left  her.  She  did  not  look  about  or  whim- 
per although  she  was  cold  and  hungry.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
her  mother  had  gone  away. 

The  fawn  did  not  move  when  Big  Sam,  the  Game  Warden, 
came  tramping  through  the  thicket.  The  rule  of  the  forest 
is  lie  still:  lie  still  until  you  are  seen;  then  run.  The  fawn  was  too 
weak  to  run,  but  she  could  lie  still.  She  was  so  still  that  Big  Sam 
almost  stepped  on  her. 

"Oho,"  he  said,  "so  there  you  are,  little  one.  I've  been  looking 
for  you.  Some  thoughtless  hunters  took  your  mother,  and 
you've  no  chance  to  live  in  the  forest  without  her.  Best  come 
along  home  with  me." 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fawn  in  his  arms.  At  first  she 
fought  against  him,  her  heart  beating  wildly  underneath  the 
spotted  brown  coat.  The  man-smell  of  him  was  strange  and 
frightening,  but  his  touch  was  gentle,  his  voice  soft  and  kind. 
At  last  the  fawn  ceased  struggling  and  let  Big  Sam  carry  her 
home. 

"Yoo-hoo,  Sara,"  called  the  Game  Warden  to  his  wife,  when 
he  reached  home.  "Come  here,  I've  a  baby  for  you." 
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"A  baby!"  cried  Sara,  hurrying  to  meet  him. 

"Oh — a  baby  deer,"  she  said  as  she  saw  the  fawn  in  his  arms. 
"Poor  little  thing." 

"She's  hungry,"  Sam  said.  "Do  we  still  have  a  baby's  bottle 
and  a  nipple?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Sara,  and  hurried  out  to  the  kitchen  and 
began  fixing  a  bottle  of  warm  milk. 

The  little  fawn  did  not  have  to  be  coaxed  to  eat.  The  minute 
she  felt  the  nipple  against  her  lips  she  began  to  suck  greedily. 

While  Big  Sam  was  feeding  the  baby,  Sara  fixed  a  bed  for  her. 
She  put  some  old  sweaters  and  a  blanket  in  a  big  packing  box 
and  put  the  box  in  a  warm  corner  behind  the  stove.  The  fawn 
was  tired.  She  curled  up  in  her  box  and  went  sound  asleep. 

"I'm  afraid  the  wee  thing  will  be  lonely  here,"  said  Sara, 
"with  none  of  her  own  kind  for  company." 

"Oh,  she'll  make  friends  with  the  other  animals,  I  guess,"  said 
Sam. 

But  Dotty  (as  Sam  named  her  because  of  her  dotted  coat) 
did  not  make  friends  with  the  other  animals.  She  was  afraid  of 
them.  She  was  afraid  of  Shep,  although  the  big  dog  never  paid 
any  attention  to  her.  She  was  afraid  of  Daisy  the  cow  because 
Daisy  went,  "Moo-oo,"  in  such  a  loud  voice.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  Susie  the  mother  cat,  but  Susie  was  too  busy  taking  care  of 
her  kittens  to  make  friends  with  anyone. 

One  day  Dotty  was  asleep  in  the  sunshine  on  the  back  porch 
when  Spotty,  one  of  Susie's  kittens,  came  along  chasing  a  butter- 
fly. The  butterfly  flew  off  over  the  house  and  all  at  once  Spotty 
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realized  he  was  alone.  "Me-ow!"  he  said  in  a  frightened  voice. 
Dotty  woke  up  and  twitched  her  ears.  Spotty  trotted  toward 
her  on  his  wobbly  little  legs.  Dotty  began  to  lick  the  friendly 
little  fellow  with  her  long  pink  tongue.  Spotty  liked  that.  It 
made  him  feel  right  at  home.  He  began  to  purr  and  he  tried  to 
lick  Dotty  with  his  little  tongue.  Then  he  curled  up  in  a  ball 
under  Dotty 's  chin  and  went  sound  asleep. 

Soon  Sara  came  out  with  Dotty 's  milk.  "Here,  Dotty,"  she 
called.  But  Dotty  did  not  move.  She  didn't  want  to  disturb 
Spotty. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Sara,  and  then  she  saw  the  kitten. 

"Oh,"  said  Sara,  "so  you've  found  a  friend,  have  you?"  Then 
Sara  brought  a  saucer  of  milk  for  Spotty  so  that  the  two  friends 
could  eat  together.  "There  now,  are  you  happy?"  asked  Sara. 
And  Dotty  answered  yes  with  a  quick  friendly  lick  of  her  long 
pink  tongue. 


"POLLY  wants  a  cracker,"  said  the  big  green  parrot,  "C-r-r- 
racker!  C-r-r-racker!" 

She  cocked  her  head  on  one  side  and  looked  hopefully  at  the 
door,  but  no  one  came  out  onto  the  porch  to  talk  to  her.  The 
children  had  gone  back  to  school  after  the  long  summer  vaca- 
tion, and  Polly  missed  them.  She  was  a  friendly  bird  and  she 
liked  having  people  around. 

"Polly  wants  a  cracker!"  she  called  again,  and  this  time  some- 
one heard  her.  Mother  came  out  bringing  a  handful  of  sunflower 
seeds.  She  put  them  in  the  cup  fastened  to  the  side  of  Polly's 
cage. 

"There  you  are,  Polly,"  she  said. 

Polly  hopped  over,  picked  up  a  sunflower  seed,  and  cracked 
it  in  her  strong  beak.  She  liked  sunflower  seeds  much  better  than 
crackers,  but  she  always  said  "Polly  wants  a  cracker,"  because 
that  is  what  the  children  had  taught  her  to  say. 

"Good  girl,"  said  Polly  coaxingly  and  tried  to  open  the  door 
of  her  cage. 

"No,  you  can't  get  out,"  said  Mother.  "There's  no  one  here 
to  watch  you.  Even  if  your  wings  are  clipped  so  you  can't  fly, 
I  know  you'd  walk  over  to  the  park  and  get  lost." 
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Then  Mother  gave  Polly  some  fresh  water  to  drink  and  went 
back  to  her  work. 

"Poor  Polly!"  said  the  parrot  in  a  sad  voice.  "Poor  Polly!" 
She  closed  her  eyes,  drew  one  foot  up  under  her  and  tried  to 
sleep.  Soon  she  heard  a  little  scratching  noise  on  the  porch  rail- 
ing. Polly  opened  one  eye.  A  little  brown  furry  creature  with 
stripes  on  its  back  was  sitting  on  the  porch  railing  looking  at 
Polly. 

"Hello,"  said  Polly,  delighted  to  have  company.  "Good  girl." 
The  striped  chipmunk  liked  the  friendly  tone  of  Polly's  voice 
and  he  came  closer.  He  also  liked  the  smell  of  the  sunflower 
seeds  in  Polly's  dish  and  he  wanted  to  eat  some. 

He  crept  closer  to  the  dish,  ready  to  turn  and  run  if  the  par- 
rot should  make  a  noise.  But  Polly  had  no  intention  of  scaring 
her  visitor  away.  The  lonely  parrot  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
found  someone  to  talk  to. 


"Pretty  girl!"  she  said  in  a  coaxing  voice.  "Pretty  girl.  Want 
a  cracker?" 

The  chipmunk  reached  out  a  tiny  paw — snatched  a  seed  from 
the  dish  and  then  quick  as  a  flash  he  whisked  out  of  reach. 

Polly  understood  at  once  that  her  new  friend  was  hungry. 
She  picked  up  a  seed,  hopped  across  the  cage,  and  dropped  the 
seed  through  the  bars  near  the  chipmunk.  Then  she  hopped  back 
and  got  another  seed  and  dropped  it  near  the  first  one. 

When  the  chipmunk  realized  that  he  was  welcome,  he  sat 
boldly  beside  Polly's  cage  and  nibbled  the  seeds,  while  Polly 
made  little  low  chuckling  noises  in  her  throat.  At  last  the  chip- 
munk had  eaten  enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger  and  he  began 
stuffing  seeds  into  his  cheek  pockets.  He  stuffed  them  so  full 
that  he  looked  as  though  he  had  the  mumps.  Then  away  he  went 
with  a  whisk  of  his  tail. 
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"Pretty  girl!"  Polly  called  after  him.  "Pretty  girl.  Want  a 
cracker?" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  chipmunk  was  back.  His  cheek  pockets 
were  empty.  He  had  hidden  the  seeds  in  his  storeroom  under- 
ground so  that  he  could  eat  them  when  cold  weather  came  and 
food  was  scarce. 

Polly  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  she  fairly  danced  up  and 
down.  The  little  chipmunk  filled  his  cheek  pockets  again  and 
scurried  off.  Polly  watched  anxiously  until  he  came  back.  The 
minute  he  was  in  sight  she  began  talking  to  him,  "Pretty  girl," 
she  said  in  a  pleased  tone.  "Good  girl." 

When  Polly's  seed  dish  was  empty,  she  squawked  and  fussed 
until  Mother  came  to  fill  it  up  again.  And  Mother  is  still  won- 
dering how  Polly  managed  to  eat  so  many  sunflower  seeds  in 
such  a  short  time. 


Miranda,  the  Mule 

MIRANDA  was  a  new  mule  on  Uncle  Milton's  f arm, 

"She's  supposed  to  be  a  good  mule,"  said  Uncle  Milton  to 
Jimmy.  "Old  Mr.  Smith,  who  sold  her  to  me,  said  she'd  work 
as  long  as  she  was  happy." 

"How  do  you  keep  a  mule  happy?"  Jimmy  asked  Uncle 
Milton. 

Uncle  Milton  scratched  his  head.  "I  don't  know,"  he  admit- 
ted. "I've  never  owned  a  mule  before.  I  always  thought  they 
were  too  stupid. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  he  went  on.  "You  keep  Miranda  happy  so 
she'll  work  and  you  can  ride  her.  How  about  it?" 

"It's  a  deal,"  said  Jimmy,  and  he  shook  hands  with  Uncle 
Milton  to  seal  the  bargain. 
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But  that  very  first  night  Jimmy  found  out  that  keeping  Mi- 
randa happy  was  no  easy  job. 

She  made  such  a  fuss  when  Uncle  Milton  brought  the  cows 
in  to  be  milked  that  Jimmy  decided  he  would  have  to  move  her. 
He  moved  her  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  barn,  away  from  all 
the  cows  and  horses.  He  filled  her  stall  with  clean  hay  and  he 
gave  her  plenty  to  eat,  but  Miranda  didn't  act  happy.  She  just 
looked  at  Jimmy,  stretched  out  her  neck,  flopped  her  ears,  and 
made  a  long  sad  noise  as  if  she  were  blowing  her  nose.  "Hee-ee- 
hah." 

Next  morning  Uncle  Milton  hitched  Miranda  to  the  cart. 
When  he  said,  "Giddap!"  she  took  about  three  steps  forward, 
and  then  she  stopped.  She  stopped  still  and  she  stayed  still.  She 
would  not  budge  an  inch  no  matter  how  many  times  Uncle 
Milton  and  Jimmy  yelled  giddap. 

"I  guess  she's  not  happy,"  said  Jimmy. 


"I  guess  not,"  said  Uncle  Milton.  "She's  just  stupid." 

Then  Jimmy  had  an  idea.  "Maybe  she's  hungry,"  he  said,  and 
he  dashed  into  the  barn  for  some  hay. 

"Here,  Miranda,"  he  said  as  he  tickled  the  mule's  nose  with 
the  sweet-smelling  clover  hay.  Miranda  stared  at  Jimmy;  then 
she  stretched  out  her  neck,  flapped  her  ears,  and  let  out  a  long, 
sad  "Hee-ee-hah!" 

"Put  her  back  in  the  barn,"  said  Uncle  Milton.  "There's  no 
use  wasting  my  whole  morning  with  that  mule." 

So  Jimmy  put  Miranda  back  in  her  stall  and  went  on  about 
his  chores. 

After  awhile  Uncle  Milton  called  him.  "The  black  calf  has 
disappeared,"  he  said.  "Go  find  it,  Jimmy.  It  can't  have  gone 
far." 

So  Jimmy  looked  in  all  the  stalls,  but  he  didn't  see  the  black 
calf.  "He's  not  here,"  Jimmy  said,  "unless  he's  with  Miranda." 

"Look  in  her  stall,"  said  Uncle  Milton.  "That  mule  would 
probably  kick  it  to  pieces." 

But  Miranda  wasn't  \ic\ing  the  calf.  She  was  \ic\ing  it.  The 
two  were  rubbing  noses  as  friendly  as  could  be! 

"Move  over,  Miranda!"  ordered  Uncle  Milton,  and  Miranda 
obediently  moved  over  so  that  Uncle  Milton  could  get  in  her 
stall. 

"Hey!"  said  Jimmy  in  surprise.  "She  minded  you." 

Uncle  Milton  scratched  his  head.  "So  she  did,"  he  said. 

"Maybe  she's  happy  now,"  said  Jimmy.  "Let's  try  to  hitch 
her  up  again." 
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Miranda  and  the  Calj  Were  Friends 


So  Uncle  Milton  led  Miranda  out  to  the  barnyard  and  hitched 
her  to  the  cart,  and  the  black  calf  followed. 

"Giddap,"  said  Uncle  Milton  when  Miranda  was  hitched. 
And  off  Miranda  trotted  with  the  calf  frisking  beside  her. 

"Hurray!"  said  Jimmy.  "She's  happy." 

"I  guess  she's  not  so  stupid  after  all,"  said  Uncle  Milton.  "All 
she  wanted  was  a  friend.  And  anybody's  happier  when  he  has 
a  friend.  That  right,  Miranda?" 

"Hee-hah,"  said  Miranda,  and  for  once  she  didn't  sound  the 
least  bit  sad. 


Act  Like  a  Lady 


MISS  JOSEPHINE  the  chimpanzee  was  the  favorite  of  the 
whole  Navy  hospital.  The  sailors  who  had  brought  her  back 
from  Africa  called  her  their  pin-up  girl.  The  nurses  said  she  was 
more  fun  than  a  picnic.  The  doctors  said  she  did  more  for  the 
boys  than  any  pills  in  the  world.  They  all  agreed  that  she 
was  the  friendliest,  happiest,  most  loveable  chimpanzee  that 
ever  left  the  African  jungle  to  be  a  Navy  mascot. 

So,  of  course,  when  the  sailors  were  better  and  ready  to  go 
back  to  their  ship,  they  wanted  to  take  Miss  Josephine  with 
them.  But  the  nurses  wanted  to  keep  her  at  the  hospital. 

"She'll  stay  with  us,"  said  Nurse  Alice  firmly. 

"She'll  go  with  us,"  said  Sailor  Bill. 

And  the  two  stood  and  glared  at  each  other  angrily. 

Josephine  didn't  understand  their  words,  but  she  could  tell 
by  the  tone  of  their  voices  that  they  were  angry.  And  Josephine 
never  liked  anyone  to  be  angry.  She  came  running  up  between 
them  and  held  out  a  friendly  black  paw  to  each. 

"Che  -  che  -  che?"  chittered  Josephine  in  a  worried  voice. 
Of  course,  both  Nurse  Alice  and  Sailor  Bill  took  Josephine  by 
the  hand  and  laughed.  They  couldn't  help  it.  Josephine  jumped 
up  and  down  with  glee  because  she  had  stopped  their  quarrel. 
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Then  she  tugged  at  each  hand  and  made  wet  smacking  noises 
with  her  lips  as  if  she  were  telling  them  to  kiss  and  make  up. 

At  this  Nurse  Alice  and  Sailor  Bill  laughed  harder  than  ever 
— and,  of  course,  they  couldn't  stay  angry  when  they  were 
laughing. 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  Sailor  Bill,  "we'll  have  a  contest.  You 
put  her  through  the  tricks  you've  taught  her,  and  then  we'll 
show  you  what  we've  taught  her.  If  she  does  your  tricks  best, 
she  stays.  If  she  does  ours  best,  she'll  go.  O.K.?" 

"O.K.,"  said  Nurse  Alice.  "But  she'll  stay.  You  can't  beat  our 
tricks.  We've  taught  Josephine  to  act  like  a  lady." 

"Hmm,"  said  Sailor  Bill  mysteriously.  "Wait  and  see." 

So  the  nurses  got  ready  to  prove  that  Miss  Josephine  was  a 
lady.  They  set  a  table  with  a  tablecloth  and  dishes.  They  even 
put  a  napkin  beside  Josephine's  plate.  On  the  plate  were  two 
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bananas  and  beside  it  were  a  teapot  and  cup  and  saucer. 

"Now,  Josephine,"  said  Nurse  Alice,  "eat  like  a  lady." 

Josephine  climbed  up  into  her  chair.  She  tied  the  napkin 
around  her  neck.  She  peeled  one  banana  daintily  and  cut  it  up 
in  pieces  with  her  fork. 

When  the  sailors  saw  her  pick  up  a  piece  of  banana  with  the 
fork  they  groaned.  "We  give  up,"  they  said.  "She's  a  lady." 

But  Sailor  Bill  said,  "Wait  and  see." 

"Drink  your  tea,  Josephine,"  said  Nurse  Alice,  proudly. 
"Drink  like  a  lady!" 

Josephine  poured  herself  a  cup  of  tea  and  drank  it  as  daintily 
as  any  lady  at  a  party. 

"There  you  are,"  said  Nurse  Alice,  happily,  turning  her 
back  on  Josephine  to  smile  triumphantly  at  the  men. 

Just  then  Sailor  Bill  whistled.  Josephine  jumped  up  from  the 
table  as  if  the  whistle  were  a  signal.  She  tore  off  the  napkin, 
threw  it  down  on  the  ground  and  stamped  on  it.  She  grabbed  up 
the  banana  and  crammed  the  whole  thing  into  her  mouth  at 
once. 

The  nurses  shrieked  in  dismay  and  the  sailors  clapped  and 
cheered. 

Josephine  picked  up  the  teapot,  stuck  the  spout  between  her 
thick  lips,  and  gulped  down  the  tea  to  the  last  drop. 

She  looked  so  pleased  with  herself  that  even  the  nurses  had  to 
laugh. 

"You  win,"  said  Nurse  Alice  to  Sailor  Bill.  "Take  her  away. 
She's  no  lady." 
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Nighttime  on  the  Farm 

Everybody's  hungry,  but  there's  food  for  everyone, 

And  each  one  gets  what  he  likes  best  when  his  day's  work 

is  done. 
The  pigs  must  be  the  hungriest;  just  listen  to  them  squeal! 
They  gobble  down  their  clabber  and  their  scraps  and  apple 

peel. 

The  cows  all  munch  and  munch  their  hay  and  then  they 

chew  and  chew, 
They'll  just  keep  on  a-chewing  it  all  the  whole  night  through. 
There's  corn  for  all  the  horses  and  a  bunch  of  clover  hay — 
They  need  an  extra  feeding  for  they've  worked  hard  all  the 

day. 

The  chickens  come  a-running  when  they  hear  the  supper  call; 
And  the  baby  lamb  is  feeding  with  his  mother  in  their  stall. 
The  kitty  has  his  dish  of  milk  and  Old  Spot  has  his  meat; 
And  last  of  all  Mom  tells  us  that  it's  time  for  us  to  eat. 
Then  everybody's  happy,  for  we  all  have  been  well  fed; 
Everybody's  sleepy — and  so  it's  time  for  bed. 
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Sandy  Makes  Good -L 


SANDY  was  in  a  terrible  fix.  He  had  played  with  Father's  lawn 
mower  and  had  forgotten  to  put  it  away.  It  had  stayed  out  in 
the  rain  all  week  while  the  family  was  visiting  Grandmother. 
Now  it  was  so  rusty  that  it  wouldn't  cut  grass.  What  was  worse, 
the  hardware  man  said  it  couldn't  be  fixed. 

Sandy  felt  terrible,  but  that  didn't  make  the  lawn  mower 
new  and  shiny  again.  Then  he  had  an  idea.  Perhaps  he  could  buy 
a  new  lawn  mower  with  the  money  he  had  saved  in  his  piggy 
bank.  He  hurried  upstairs  and  shook  the  piggy  bank  over  the 
bed.  Jingle,  jangle,  thump,  plump.  Out  fell  nickels  and  dimes 
and  pennies.  There  were  eleven  nickels,  twenty  pennies  and  five 
dimes.  Sandy  put  them  into  his  pocket  and  hurried  down  to  the 
hardware  store. 

"Do  you  have  a  new  lawn  mower  to  sell?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "Right  here.  Want  it?  Five  dollars." 

"I  have  eleven  nickels,  twenty  pennies,  and  five  dimes,"  said 
Sandy.  "Is  that  enough?" 

The  man  snorted.  "Well,  no!"  he  declared.  "You'd  better 
tell  your  father  to  buy  his  own  lawn  mowers.  Don't  send  kids 
here  to  waste  my  time!" 

He  looked  so  cross  that  Sandy  hurried  out.  On  the  way  home 
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he  passed  a  sign  that  said  "Fresh  Goat  Milk  For  Sale." 

Sandy  felt  thirsty  so  he  stopped  and  bought  a  big  glassful  for 
a  nickel. 

A  boy  about  ten  years  old  was  selling  the  milk.  He  stood  and 
talked  to  Sandy  while  Sandy  drank. 

"We  just  moved  to  town,"  said  the  boy.  "My  name's  Jim. 
What's  yours?" 

Sandy  told  him,  and  then  he  tried  to  think  up  something 
pleasant  to  say. 

"You  have  a  nice  yard,"  he  began.  "I  guess  you  have  a  good 
lawn  mower  because  your  grass  is  so  neat." 

Jim  laughed.  "The  goats  are  our  lawn  mowers,"  he  said. 
"They  nibble  the  grass  off  in  no  time." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Sandy.  "Say  that  again!" 

"The  goats  eat  the  grass,"  Jim  said.  "What's  so  funny  about 
that?" 
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"Nothing!"  cried  Sandy.  "It's  wonderful.  Can  I  borrow  a 
goat  to  eat  our  grass?"  And  he  explained  about  the  lawn  mower. 

"Sure,"  said  Jim.  "Take  two.  I'll  hitch  'em  to  the  cart  and 
drive  you  over.  Maybe  your  dad  will  buy  one.  We  have  a  lot." 

Sandy  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  He  was  so  excited  that 
he  couldn't  think  of  a  thing  to  say. 

Jim  hitched  two  goats  to  a  shiny,  green  wagon,  and  the  two 
boys  climbed  in.  "Giddap!"  said  Jim,  and  the  two  goats  trotted 
off. 

When  they  reached  Sandy's  yard,  Jim  unhitched  the  goats 
and  they  started  right  in  to  eat  grass.  They  were  still  eating 
when  Sandy's  father  came  home. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded. 

"Lawn  mowers,"  said  Sandy.  "For  sale  cheap." 

"Special  kind,"  said  Jim.  "Very  fond  of  weeds." 

Just  then  one  of  the  goats  stopped  eating  grass  and  began  to 
chew  up  an  old  newspaper  that  blew  across  the  yard. 

"Double  action,"  said  Jim.  "Cleans  the  yard  as  it  goes.  No 
objection  to  rubbish." 

"Sold!"  said  Father,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  added,  "You 
forgot  to  mention  their  best  sales  point.  These  lawn  mowers 
won't  get  rusty." 


My  Panda  and  I 

My  panda  and  I  are  ready  for  play 
We're  ready  to  welcome  another  new  day; 
We're  both  wide  awake  and  ready  for  fun 
And  we'll  play  together  until  day  is  done. 
Now  when  I  get  up,  why,  I  have  to  dress 
And  comb  down  my  hair  so  it  won't  look  a  mess 
And  then  brush  my  teeth  and  wash  off  my  chin — 
But  Panda  is  all  dressed  up  just  in  his  skin. 
Let's  go,  heigh-ho,  let's  go! 


Now  Panda  and  I  are  ready  for  bed; 

I've  taken  my  bath  and  my  prayers  have  been  said; 

I've  kissed  Mommie  good  night  and  I've  kissed 

Daddy,  too, 
And  he's  read  me  the  story  of  "Little  Boy  Blue" 
He's  opened  the  window  and  turned  out  the  light 
And  my  flannel  pajamas  are  buttoned  up  tight 
And  I  have  the  blanket  tucked  under  my  chin — 
But  Panda  will  just  go  to  sleep  in  his  skin. 

Good  night,  sleep  tight, 

g-o-o-d     n-ight. 
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Bunny  Rabbit's  Easter  Basket 

•*  ^^--s--    ~^~T\  V^  '^Za/^   <t^*'    ^n 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME  a  family  of  rabbits  lived  in  a  very 
nice  house  under  a  tree  stump.  There  were  Papa  Rabbit,  Mam- 
ma Rabbit,  and  little  Bunny  Rabbit. 

Bunny  had  one  idea  on  his  mind  night  and  day.  He  wanted 
to  be  an  Easter  Rabbit.  But  every  time  he  asked  Papa  Rabbit 
about  it,  the  only  answer  he  got  was:  "You're  too  little." 

One  spring  day  Bunny  Rabbit  was  going  along  through  the 
woods,  hippety-hop,  when  all  at  once  he  saw  a  sign.  It  was  writ- 
ten on  an  oak  leaf  and  fastened  to  a  bush  with  a  pine  needle.  It 

said: 

WANTED 

Helpers  for  the  Easter  Rabbit 

Apply  at  once  at  the  Old  Oak  Tree 

(South  Side  Entrance) 

Bunny  Rabbit  was  off  for  the  old  oak  tree  as  fast  as  he  could 
go.  Hippety-hippety-hop.  He  went  around  to  the  south  side 
entrance  and  knocked  politely. 

Granny  Rabbit  in  a  lace  cap  and  an  apron  answered  the  door. 
"Yes?"  she  said,  raising  her  eyebrows  at  Bunny. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  said  Bunny,  snatching  off  his  hat  as  he  sud- 
denly remembered  his  manners.  "I'd  like  to  be  a  helper  for  the 

Easter  Rabbit." 
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"Hm-m,"  said  Granny.  "Can  you  paint  eggs?" 

"No,"  said  Bunny,  "but  I  can  try." 

"Can  you  make  chocolate  eggs?"  asked  Granny,  "or  jelly- 
bean eggs  or  weave  baskets?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  Bunny  sadly,  and  two  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  nose  and  dropped  off  his  whiskers. 

"Hm-m,"  said  Granny.  "At  least  you  are  honest.  I  like  a 
rabbit  who  tells  the  truth.  I'll  let  you  try  for  the  job.  Come 
in.  I'll  take  you  to  the  Easter  Rabbit." 

Bunny  followed  her  to  a  big  room  where  there  were  a  dozen 
or  so  other  rabbits  who  wanted  to  be  helpers,  too. 

The  Easter  Rabbit  was  in  one  corner  of  the  room  working 
busily.  He  had  on  a  pretty  smock  and  over  one  ear  was  a  blue 
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cap.  He  had  a  long-handled  brush  in  his  paw  and  he  was  put- 
ting polka  dots  on  a  basket  of  eggs. 

"I  need  only  one  helper,"  he  said.  "Whoever  makes  the  pret- 
tiest Easter  basket  will  get  the  job.  Have  the  baskets  here  by 
eight  o'clock  sharp  tomorrow  morning." 

The  other  rabbits  scampered  off  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  Each 
one  was  sure  that  his  basket  would  be  the  prettiest.  Bunny  went, 
too,  but  he  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  he  could  make  a  basket. 

"I  can  try  anyway,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  hopped  along. 
He  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  some  grass  or  twigs  that  would  be 
pretty  enough  for  an  Easter  basket. 

Soon  he  heard  someone  calling  him.  It  was  Aunt  Cottontail. 

"Oh,  Bunny,"  she  said,  "you  have  come  along  just  in  time. 
Baby  Cottontail  is  sick.  I  need  some  strawberry  leaves  to  boil 
for  tea  to  make  him  better.  Please  find  some  and  bring  them 
to  me  as  fast  as  you  can." 


Bunny  wanted  to  say  that  he  was  very  busy  making  an  Easter 
basket,  but  he  saw  Aunt  Cottontail's  worried  look  and  changed 
his  mind. 

Off  he  went  hippety-hop  to  the  strawberry  patch.  It  took 
him  quite  a  while  to  pick  all  the  leaves  that  Aunt  Cottontail 
needed.  When  he  finally  brought  them  to  her  she  was  so  pleased 
and  grateful  that  Bunny  was  glad  he  had  picked  them. 

He  was  just  starting  out  again  when  he  met  Grandpa  Flop- 
ears. 

"Ah,  there,  Bunny,"  said  Grandpa.  "You're  just  the  rabbit 
I'm  looking  for.  My  stiff  leg  is  so  sore  today  I  can't  go  a  step 
farther.  Fetch  me  some  young  clover  leaves,  like  a  good  rabbit, 
will  you  now?" 
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So  off  Bunny  went  to  the  clover  patch.  By  the  time  he  got 
back  it  was  nearly  dark.  Just  as  he  was  giving  Grandpa  Flopears 
the  clover,  along  came  several  of  the  rabbits  who  wanted  to  be 
helpers. 

"Where's  your  basket?"  they  called  to  Bunny. 

When  he  said  he  didn't  have  any,  they  hopped  off  without 
showing  him  theirs. 

"What's  this?"  demanded  Grandpa  Flopears,  and  so  Bunny 
told  him  all  about  wanting  to  be  the  Easter  Rabbit's  helper. 

"So-o-o,"  said  Grandpa  Flopears.  "Pick  me  some  long 
branches  from  that  bush  over  there." 

Bunny  did  so,  but  they  were  just  plain  brown  branches.  They 
didn't  even  have  leaves  on  them,  although  there  were  lots  of 
buds. 

Grandpa  Flopears  showed  Bunny  how  to  weave  a  basket.  It 
was  as  easy  as  wiggling  his  whiskers  once  he  knew  how. 

"Let  it  soak  overnight  in  warm  water,"  said  Grandpa.  "And 
if  it  doesn't  win  the  contest,  I'll  never  eat  another  clover  leaf." 

Bunny  did  as  he  was  told,  although  he  didn't  see  how  this 
plain  brown  twig  basket  could  ever  win.  Next  morning  he  was 
up  bright  and  early.  He  went  to  get  his  basket  and — what  do 
you  think?  Each  bud  on  those  brown  twigs  had  popped  open 
into  a  beautiful  yellow  flower!  It  was  the  prettiest  basket  Bun- 
ny had  ever  seen.  Of  course  it  won  the  contest,  and  Bunny  has 
been  the  Easter  Rabbit's  helper  ever  since. 


IN  THE  ANIMAL  tent  at  the  circus  Mother  Camel  was  busy 
licking  Baby  Camel's  fur.  It  was  going  every  which  way,  be- 
cause Baby  Camel  had  been  rolling  in  the  dust. 

"Aa-aa-aa!"  squealed  Baby  Camel.  He  thought  Mother 
Camel  was  much  too  rough.  "Aa-aa-aa!" 

But  Mother  Camel  went  right  on  licking  him  until  she 
thought  he  was  neat  and  clean. 

Then  off  Baby  Camel  went  on  his  wobbly  broomstick  legs. 
He  began  to  sniff  and  snuff  around  the  camel  pen. 

Next  to  the  camels  were  the  elephants.  There  was  only  a  bur- 
lap curtain  between  them.  Mother  Elephant  had  a  baby,  too. 
Most  of  the  time  Baby  Elephant  stood  underneath  his  mother 
and  poked  his  head  out  between  her  big  front  legs.  He  felt  safe 
there.  It  was  like  having  a  little  tent  all  his  own.  But  by  and  by 
he  got  curious.  He  saw  the  burlap  curtain  wiggling.  He  wanted 
to  see  what  was  making  it  wiggle.  So  he  went  over  and  pulled 
at  the  curtain  with  his  trunk. 

R-r-rip!  A  big  piece  of  the  curtain  came  loose,  making  a  big 
hole. 

Baby  Elephant  poked  his  head  through  the  hole  to  see  what 
he  could  see. 
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Just  then  Baby  Camel  poked  his  head  through  the  hole  to  see 

what  he  could  see. 

Bump!  Their  heads  came  together  hard. 

"Aa-aa-aa!"  squealed  Baby  Camel. 

"Ee-ee-ee!"  squealed  Baby  Elephant. 

They  glared  at  each  other  as  fiercely  as  they  knew  how. 

Then  Baby  Elephant  tried  to  poke  his  head  through  the  hole 
again.  And  Baby  Camel  tried  to  poke  his  head  through  the  hole 
again.  BUMP.'  They  came  together  harder  than  before. 

"Aa-aa-aa!"  squealed  Baby  Camel. 

"Ee-ee-ee!"  squealed  Baby  Elephant. 

Their  mothers  came  running  to  see  who  was  hurting  their 
babies. 

Mother  Camel  was  sure  Baby  Elephant  was  to  blame.  She 
lifted  her  foot  to  spank  him.  But  just  then  Mother  Elephant 
went  into  action.  She  had  just  been  taking  a  drink  and  her  trunk 


was  full  of  water  and  ready  for  action. 

SPLASH! 

She  squirted  the  water  right  in  Mother  Camel's  face.  Mother 
Camel  was  so  busy  coughing  and  sneezing  and  choking  that  she 
forgot  all  about  spanking  Baby  Elephant. 

Baby  Elephant  scooted  between  his  mother's  legs  as  fast  as 
he  could  scoot.  Then  he  turned  and  waved  his  trunk  boldly  at 
Baby  Camel. 

"Ee-ee-ee!"  he  squealed.  It  sounded  as  if  he  were  saying,  "My 
mother's  bigger  than  your  mother." 

"Aa-aa-aa!"  squealed  Baby  Camel.  "Stay  on  your  own  side 
of  the  fence." 

Just  then  the  circus  man  came  by.  He  fixed  the  burlap  cur- 
tain so  that  Baby  Elephant  and  Baby  Camel  couldn't  see  each 
other.  Then  both  babies  were  very  pleased  with  themselves. 
Each  one  was  sure  that  he  had  frightened  the  other  away. 
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To  a  Bobolink 


Bobolink,  bobolink,  sing  in  your  meadow. 
Bobolink,  bobolink,  call  out  your  name. 
Summer  is  here  and  the  flowers  are  a-blooming; 
Bobolink,  bobolink,  we're  glad  you  came. 

Bobolink,  bobolink,  fly  away  southward. 
Bobolink,  bobolink,  spread  wide  each  wing. 
Autumn  is  near  and  cold  weather  is  coming; 
Bobolink,  bobolink,  come  back  next  spring. 


Benny's 

ymm.  JMia^mmiutntmam 

BENNY  was  following  the  mowers  in  the  clover  field.  "Look, 
Benny,"  called  his  father.  "Here's  a  family  of  field  mice."  Be- 
fore Benny  could  get  there,  all  the  mice  but  one  had  scampered 
away.  It  would  have  scampered  away,  too,  but  its  feet  got 
caught  in  a  tangle  of  clover  roots  and  it  couldn't  escape. 

Benny  captured  it  in  his  handkerchief.  "I'm  going  to  take  it 
home  for  a  pet,"  he  said.  "I'll  have  to  fix  a  box  for  it  right 
away." 

As  he  hurried  back  to  the  house,  Benny  could  feel  the  mouse's 
heart  beating  against  his  hand.  Thump]  Bump!  it  went.  Thumpity, 
bumpity,  bump! 

"Don't  be  frightened,  little  mouse,"  said  Benny.  But  the 
mouse  did  not  understand.  It  k«pt  right  on  being  more  and 
more  frightened  every  minute. 

Benny  found  an  empty  cardboard  box  on  the  pantry  shelf. 
Carefully,  very  carefully,  he  slid  the  mouse  out  of  his  handker- 
chief and  into  the  box.  Then  Benny  poked  tiny  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  box  to  let  in  the  fresh  air. 

"There,  little  mouse,"  said  Benny.  "Stay  there  until  I  fix  you 
a  real  home."  And  he  poked  a  piece  of  cheese  in  through  the 
hole  for  the  mouse  to  nibble  on. 
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Benny  went  off  to  find  a  wooden  box.  He  found  one  that 
was  just  the  right  size,  and  he  nailed  a  piece  of  screen  over  the 
top  so  that  the  mouse  could  see  out  and  Benny  could  see  in.  He 
fixed  one  end  of  the  screen  so  that  it  would  open  like  a  door. 
Inside  the  box  he  put  a  soft  piece  of  flannel  for  a  bed  and  the  lid 
of  a  cocoa  box  for  a  drinking  dish. 

When  he  got  back  to  the  pantry  where  he  had  left  the  mouse, 
he  heard  a  queer  scratching  sound.  Scritch'scratch.  Scritch'scratch. 
Benny  listened  carefully.  The  sound  was  coming  from  the 
mouse's  box!  Benny  tiptoed  closer.  The  noise  stopped.  But  in 
one  corner  of  the  box  Benny  spied  a  round  hole.  The  little  mouse 
was  trying  to  gnaw  his  way  out. 

"It's  a  good  thing  I  have  a  strong  wooden  box  ready,"  said 
Benny.  "You  can't  gnaw  your  way  out  of  that." 
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Benny  carried  the  wooden  box  with  the  mouse  in  it  up  to  his 
own  room.  The  last  thing  before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  he 
tiptoed  over  to  the  box  and  looked  in. 

Little  Mouse  had  pulled  the  flannel  into  a  heap  and  had  curled 
up  inside  it.  All  you  could  see  of  him  was  the  tip  of  his  nose  and 
two  shiny  black  eyes. 

"That's  a  good  mouse,"  said  Benny.  "You're  my  pet  mouse 
now.  Go  to  sleep." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Benny  was  awakened  by  a  queer 
sound.  Switch-scratch.  Scritchscratch.  The  little  mouse  was  gnaw- 
ing his  way  out  of  the  wooden  box.  "Oh,  dear,"  said  Benny. 
"Don't  you  like  your  house?  Don't  you  know  you're  a  pet 
mouse?  Why  do  you  try  to  run  away?" 


Then  Benny  went  downstairs  and  got  a  big  tin  box  from  his 
toy  cupboard.  He  put  a  piece  of  wire  over  the  top  for  a  lid  and 
put  the  mouse  inside. 

Benny  had  just  gotten  back  to  sleep  when  he  heard  a  queer 
sound.  Thump,  hump,  bump.  Little  mouse  was  jumping  against 
the  wire  cover  of  his  tin  box,  trying  to  knock  it  off. 

Benny  lay  still  for  a  moment,  thinking.  Then  he  got  up,  took 
the  mouse's  box  in  his  arms,  and  went  pattering  down  the  stairs 
and  out  onto  the  back  porch. 

"Little  mouse,"  he  said,  "you're  not  my  pet  mouse.  You  don't 
want  to  live  in  a  cage  any  more  than  I  do,  so  I'm  going  to  let  you 

go." 

He  opened  the  wire  cover  and  the  little  mouse  scampered  off 
into  the  cool  night.  Benny  could  tell  by  the  way  it  kicked  up 
its  heels  that  it  was  glad  to  be  free. 


SPUNKY  SPARROW  lived  with  his  father  and  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  big  nest  under  the  eaves  of  a  front 
porch.  The  front  porch  was  next  to  the  sidewalk  and  the  side- 
walk was  next  to  the  street,  so  Spunky  Sparrow  was  used  to 
street  noises.  He  was  used  to  hearing  taxicabs  and  streetcars  and 
trucks.  He  was  used  to  hearing  boys  and  girls  shouting  as  they 
passed  by  on  their  way  to  school.  All  these  noises  didn't  frighten 
Spunky  in  the  least.  Besides,  he  was  making  quite  a  bit  of  noise 
himself. 

"Squeak!  Squawk!"  called  Spunky.  He  had  just  seen  Father 
Sparrow  coming  with  food. 

"Squeak!  Squeak!"  called  all  his  brothers  and  sisters.  They 
were  hungry,  too.  Each  one  wanted  Father  Sparrow  to  feed  him 
first.  Father  Sparrow  gave  the  food  to  Spunky  because  his 
mouth  seemed  to  be  open  the  widest. 

"Squeak!  Squawk!"  yelled  all  the  other  babies. 

"Toot!  Toot!"  went  the  taxicab  horns. 

"Beep  Beep!"  went  the  truck  horns. 

"Clang-clang!"  went  the  streetcar  bell. 

"Hi  yi!"  yelled  the  boys  and  girls.  Oh,  what  a  noisy  place! 

The  next  time  Father  Sparrow  came  back  with  a  bug  he  fed 
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it  to  Spunky 's  sister.  Spunky  tried  to  grab  a  piece  of  it.  And  the 
next  minute — whoosh — he  had  slipped  over  the  edge  of  the  nest 
and  was  falling  through  the  air. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  cried  Spunky.  "Squeak!  Squawk!" 

But  the  taxicabs  were  going,  "Toot!  Toot!" 

The  trucks  were  going,  "Beep!  Beep!" 

The  streetcars  were  going,  "Clang!  Clang!" 

The  children  were  yelling,  "Hi  yi!" 

Nobody  heard  poor  little  Spunky.  Nobody  saw  him  fall.  He 
landed  on  something  warm  and  soft.  He  wasn't  hurt  a  bit,  but 
he  was  very  frightened.  He  was  so  far  from  home.  How  would 
he  ever  get  back  up  on  the  porch  roof?  He  wished  he  had  never 
tried  to  grab  his  sister's  dinner. 

But  Spunky  was  brave,  even  if  he  was  frightened.  He  stopped 
crying  and  tried  to  fly.  Flap,  flap  went  his  wings,  but  they 
weren't  strong  enough.  Over  he  went  on  his  beak. 

Just  then  a  little  girl  came  along.  "Oh-h-h!"  she  squealed. 
She  made  more  noise  than  all  Spunky's  brothers  and  sisters  and 
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the  trucks  and  streetcars  put  together.  The  little  girl's  mother 
came  running  to  see  what  had  happened.  "There's  a  baby  spar- 
row on  my  sweater!"  the  girl  said.  "I  left  my  sweater  here  and 
now  a  baby  sparrow  is  using  it  for  a  nest." 

"Is  that  all?"  said  her  mother.  "I  thought  you'd  been  run 
over.  Let's  see  if  the  little  bird  is  hurt." 

She  reached  out  a  hand  for  Spunky.  The  little  fellow  didn't 
know  that  she  was  kind.  He  thought  she  was  going  to  hurt  him. 

"Chirr-rr!"  he  scolded  her,  trying  to  sound  just  as  fierce  as 
possible. 

"Well,"  laughed  mother.  "I  guess  he  isn't  hurt.  He's  a 
spunky  little  sparrow." 

"Hello,  Spunky,"  said  the  little  girl.  "Want  some  cookie 
crumbs?" 

When  Spunky  saw  food  coming  his  way,  he  opened  his  mouth 
wide.  It  was  queer  food,  but  it  tasted  good. 


"Squeak!  Squawk!"  said  Spunky,  and  he  opened  his  mouth 
wider. 

"He  wants  more,"  said  the  girl.  "Here  you  are,  Spunky." 

But  no  matter  how  much  food  Spunky  got,  he  was  always 
hungry.  The  little  girl  grew  tired  of  feeding  him. 

"How  many  meals  do  birds  eat,  anyway?"  she  said. 

"Just  one,"  answered  her  mother  with  a  smile.  "Just  one  con- 
tinuous meal  that  lasts  all  day  long." 

"Oh!  my!"  said  the  little  girl.  "I  can  never  feed  him  enough. 
Let's  take  him  back  to  his  mother." 

But  where  was  Spunky 's  mother?  Where  was  Spunky 's  home? 

The  little  girl  and  her  mother  looked  all  around.  Just  then 
they  heard  Spunky's  brothers  and  sisters  squawking  for  food. 

"There's  his  home,"  cried  the  little  girl. 

So  her  mother  got  a  stepladder  and  climbed  up  with  Spunky 
in  her  hand. 

Out  came  Father  and  Mother  Sparrow.  They  flew  at  her  an- 
grily as  if  they  were  going  to  tear  her  to  pieces.  But  when  they 
saw  Spunky  they  stopped  being  angry.  Soon  the  baby  sparrow 
was  back  in  his  own  nest. 

"Squeak!  Squawk!"  he  said,  just  to  show  that  he  was  all  right 
and  ready  for  food  as  usual. 


Round  the  Clock  in  the  Country 

One  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
Hoot  owls  call  too'whit  too'ivoo. 

See  the  frightened  field  mice  scamper. 
In  an  hour  the  clock  strikes  two. 


Three  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
Birds  asleep  in  treetop  beds. 

Four  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
Birds  wake  up  and  lift  their  heads. 

Five  o'clock — the  sky  is  rosy. 
Roosters  cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Six  o'clock — the  sun  is  shining. 
Cows  are  fed  and  milking's  through. 


Seven  o'clock — the  horses  whinny 
As  they  eat  their  corn  and  hay. 

Eight  o'clock — the  ducks  go  swimming; 
Bunnies  scamper  out  to  play. 

Nine  o'clock's  the  time  for  feeding 
All  the  chickens  in  the  pen. 

When  they  lay  their  eggs  and  cackle 
You  can  hear  the  clock  strike  ten. 

Eleven's  next — the  cat  is  purring. 
Dinner  will  be  ready  soon. 

The  piggies  squeal  because  they're  hungry. 
Twelve  o'clock,  and  now  it's  noon. 

One  o'clock — we  start  all  over. 
Counting  each  hour  in  its  flight. 


Two,  three,  four,  five,  six  and  seven 
Day  is  ended;  now  it's  night. 

Eight  o'clock — the  fireflies  twinkle, 
Little  flashlights  flitting  by. 

Nine  o'clock — the  nighthawk  screeches 
As  he  swoops  across  the  sky. 

Ten  o'clock — and  what  a  racket! 
Hound  dog  howling  at  the  moon. 

Eleven  strikes — the  cat  is  yowling! 
Does  he  think  we  like  his  tune? 

Twelve  o'clock — and  now  it's  midnight. 
Twenty-four  hours  in  a  day. 

Time  for  waking,  time  for  sleeping; 
Time  for  work  and  time  for  play. 


The  Toys4  New  Year's  Eve  Parade 

IT  WAS  midnight  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Bong!  Bong!  Bong! 
the  clock  struck — twelve  times.  And  on  the  twelfth  stroke  all 
the  toys  on  the  playroom  shelf  came  alive. 

"Bow-wow-wow!"  that  was  the  plaid  gingham  Scottie  dog. 

"Baa-aa!"  said  the  blue  china  lamb.  She  began  to  lick  herself 
all  over,  for  someone  had  forgotten  to  dust  her.  Lick,  lick.  Soon 
the  garland  of  flowers  around  her  neck  was  clean  and  shiny 
again.  "Baa-aa!"  She  kicked  up  her  heels  and  frolicked  across 
the  desk  to  the  iron  horse  paperweight. 

"Ah!"  said  the  horse,  "this  is  the  last  night  in  the  year.  For 
one  hour  we  can  do  exactly  as  we  please.  Shall  we  have  races  like 
last  year?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  toy  turtle.  "You  always  win,  so  what's 
the  use?  Let's  ask  riddles." 
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"No,  no,"  said  the  toy  giraffe.  "Too  much  like  work.  Let's 
have  a  parade." 

"A  parade!  A  parade!"  shouted  all  the  other  toys.  "Just  the 
thing." 

So  the  dolls  lined  up  along  the  wall  to  watch — all  but  the 
dancing  doll.  She  was  going  to  ride  the  wooden  horse.  The  toy 
clown  was  going  to  walk  in  the  parade,  too,  of  course,  and  the 
tin  soldier  beat  a  march  on  his  drum.  Turn  tiddy-um,  turn,  turn. 

Off  they  started.  First  came  the  iron  horse  paperweight,  step- 
ping out  proudly.  Then  came  the  plaid  gingham  Scottie,  the  toy 
turtle,  the  stuffed  elephant,  the  toy  clown,  and  then  the  wood- 
en horse  with  the  dancing  doll  standing  on  one  toe  on  his  back. 
Roly-poly  Panda  rode  the  blue  oilcloth  giraffe.  Teddy  Bear  had 
the  boy's  red  wagon.  The  little  blue  lamb  came  last,  frolicking 
along  and  kicking  up  her  heels. 

"Hurrah!"  called  all  the  dolls,  and  they  clapped  their  hands. 

Just  then  two  little  gray  mice  came  peeping  out  from  under 
the  bookcase.  They  saw  the  toy  parade,  and  their  little  black 
eyes  twinkled. 

"Let's  get  in  the  parade,  too,"  said  the  first  little  mouse. 

"Yes,  let's,"  said  the  second  little  mouse,  and  they  scampered 
across  the  floor,  their  whiskers  wiggling  with  excitement.  They 
got  in  line  after  the  blue  lamb,  playing  leapfrog  over  each 
other's  backs. 

Suddenly  the  lady  doll  saw  them. 

"Ee-ee-ee!"  she  screamed  and  tried  to  climb  up  on  the  soldier 
doll's  shoulders. 
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"Ee-ee-ee!"  screamed  the  lady  doll.  "Run!  Run!" 

All  the  toys  and  animals  ran  for  their  places  as  if  something 
were  after  them.  Nobody  knew  what  had  happened,  but  the 
lady  doll's  screams  were  enough  to  scare  them  out  of  their  wits. 

The  iron  horse  jumped  back  on  the  desk. 

The  dolls  leaped  into  bed  and  pulled  the  covers  over  their 
heads. 

The  toy  turtle,  the  stuffed  elephant,  the  plaid  gingham  Scot- 
tie,  the  panda,  Teddy  Bear,  and  the  giraffe  all  scooted  back  to 
the  playroom  shelf. 

But  the  little  blue  lamb  turned  around  to  see  who  was  fol- 
lowing her.  Just  then  the  first  little  mouse  leapfrogged  over  his 
brother  and  fell  flat  on  his  face.  Then  he  turned  a  somersault, 
head  over  heels. 
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"Tee-hee-hee!"  giggled  the  blue  lamb.  "Look!  Look!" 

Just  then  the  clock  struck  one.  Bong!  At  that  very  instant 
all  the  animals  became  toys  again.  They  couldn't  even  wiggle  a 
hair.  The  mice  scampered  off  to  the  kitchen  in  search  of  cheese. 
The  poor  little  blue  china  lamb  was  left  on  the  floor  all  alone. 

Next  morning  the  boy  came  and  found  her  there. 

"Little  blue  lamb,"  said  Boy,  as  he  picked  her  up.  "How 
did  you  get  on  the  floor?  Did  you  go  to  a  New  Year's 
Eve  party?" 

The  blue  china  lamb  didn't  say  a  word,  but  there  was  a  twin- 
kle in  her  blue  china  eyes  as  if  she  knew  something  very,  very 
funny. 
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TIM  AND  SUE  had  come  out  West  for  a  visit  with  their 
cousin  Pete  and  Uncle  Bill  and  Aunt  Jane.  One  day  they  all 
went  on  a  picnic  up  in  the  mountains.  They  took  along  plenty 
of  food,  for  they  knew  they'd  be  hungry.  They  had  potatoes  to 
roast  in  the  fire,  hot  dogs,  deviled  eggs  and  chocolate  cake,  and 
milk  and  lemonade  in  two  big  jugs. 

They  were  so  tired  after  their  long  hike  up  the  mountains 
that  they  all  lay  down  and  took  a  nap  before  eating.  Finally 
Aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  Bill  woke  up.  Uncle  Bill  went  to  gather 
wood  for  a  fire,  and  Aunt  Jane  started  dinner. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  called  out,  "Pete!  Aren't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself!  What  a  mean  trick!" 

"Wh-what?"  asked  Pete,  waking  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"I  told  you  to  bring  a  bag  of  potatoes  and  look  what  you 
brought!  Stones!" 

Sure  enough,  there  were  stones  in  the  bag — five  of  them. 

"I  didn't  do  that,"  Pete  said  with  a  puzzled  look.  "I  took  the 
potatoes  out  of  the  potato  bin — five  of  them,  like  you  told  me." 

Just  then  Sue  woke  up. 

"Where  are  my  sun  glasses?"  she  called.  "I  put  them  right 
here  on  my  blanket  before  I  went  to  sleep." 
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Everyone  looked,  but  Sue's  sun  glasses  were  not  on  the  blan- 
ket. She  picked  it  up  and  shook  it.  Out  fell  a  funny  crooked 
stick. 

"Spooks!"  Tim  said.  "Oo-oo!" 

Just  then  Uncle  Bill  came  back  with  an  armload  of  wood. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  exclaimed  when  he  saw  their 
frightened  faces. 

"Ghosts!"  said  Tim.  "Spooks.  They  changed  Sue's  glasses  into 
a  crooked  stick!" 

"And  our  potatoes  into  stones,"  said  Pete. 

"It's  more  likely  to  be  a  thief  than  a  spook,"  said  Aunt  Jane, 
"but  why  would  a  thief  play  tricks?" 

Uncle  Bill  looked  at  the  stones  in  the  potato  sack,  and  he 
looked  at  Sue's  stick. 

"I  think  the  thief  or  spook  will  be  back,"  he  said.  "If  he  came 
twice,  he'll  come  again.  Let's  hide  and  watch  for  him." 


Sue  wasn't  sure  she  wanted  to  see  a  spook,  but  she  hid  be- 
hind the  bushes  with  the  others.  Uncle  Bill  put  a  bright  shiny 
penny  on  a  flat  stone. 

"That's  a  bet,"  he  said  with  a  laugh,  "I  bet  that  your  spook 
will  be  wearing  a  fur  coat." 

"A  fur  coat!  In  summer!"  cried  Tim. 

"Sh-sh!"  said  Aunt  Jane.  "I  hear  something." 

All  five  of  them  were  as  quiet  as  pebbles. 

Suddenly  Uncle  Bill  nudged  Tim  and  pointed. 

A  small  brown  furry  creature  was  creeping  up  to  the  penny. 
He  seized  it  in  his  sharp  teeth  and  scurried  off. 

"A  rat — "  Peter  began,  but  Uncle  Bill  stopped  him. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  rat  was  back.  He  put  a  brown  button 
on  the  rock  where  the  penny  had  been  and  scampered  off. 

"That  was  your  spooky  thief,"  said  Uncle  Bill.  "A  Western 
trade  rat.  But  he's  an  honest  thief.  He  always  leaves  something 
in  exchange  for  what  he  takes.  That's  how  he  got  his  name.  No- 
body knows  why  he  trades,  but  he  does.  If  we  follow  his  trail  to 
his  nest  we'll  find  Sue's  glasses  and  the  potatoes,  too." 

Uncle  Bill  was  right.  Sue  soon  had  her  glasses,  and  the  pota- 
toes were  in  the  fire  roasting. 

"Let's  be  honest  traders,  too,"  said  Sue.  "Let's  put  some  stones 
back  in  place  of  the  glasses  and  potatoes." 

"Yes,  let's,"  agreed  Tim  and  Pete,  and  they  began  hunting  for 
the  prettiest  stones  they  could  find. 
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GOBBLEDEGOOK 

THERE  WAS  once  a  young  turkey  who  lived  in  a  barnyard 
with  a  flock  of  chickens.  He  was  a  very  proud  young  turkey. 
All  day  long  he  strutted  up  and  down  the  barnyard  ruffling  his 
feathers  and  spreading  his  tail. 

"Oh,  my,"  said  all  the  hens,  "isn't  he  handsome!" 

"Gobble-gobble,"  said  the  turkey.  "Gobble  de  goo\." 

So  the  hens  called  him,  "Gobbledegook." 

He  was  so  much  bigger  than  they  were  that  the  hens  treated 
Gobbledegook  with  great  respect.  Even  the  rooster  bowed  and 
spoke  politely. 

But  Gobbledegook  wasn't  happy.  He  didn't  want  to  live  with 
common  ordinary  chickens.  He  wanted  to  live  with  someone 
fine  and  handsome  like  himself.  So  he  decided  to  run  away. 

One  night  when  the  moon  was  full,  he  started  out.  He  went 
strut,  strut,  strutting  down  the  path  to  the  woods. 

Soon  he  met  his  old  friend,  the  cow. 
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"Moo,"  said  the  cow.  "Where  are  you  off  to  with  your  head 
in  the  air?" 

"I'm  looking  for  someone  to  live  with,"  said  Gobbledegook. 

"Will  I  do?"  asked  the  cow. 

"My,  no,"  said  Gobbledegook.  "I  want  someone  fine  and 
handsome  like  myself." 

"Hm,"  said  the  cow.  "  'Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.'  Re- 
member that." 

But  Gobbledegook  didn't  stop  to  figure  out  what  she  meant. 
He  just  went  on  strut,  strutting  down  the  path. 

By  and  by  he  met  a  ram. 


"Baa,"  said  the  ram.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"I'm  going  to  find  a  new  place  to  live,"  said  Gobbledegook. 
"I'm  tired  of  living  with  common  chickens." 

"Hm,"  said  the  ram.  "  'East  or  West,  home's  best.'  Remem- 
ber that." 

But  Gobbledegook  didn't  stop  to  figure  out  what  the  ram 
meant.  He  just  went  on  strut,  strutting  down  the  path. 

By  and  by  he  met  a  fox.  Now  Gobbledegook  had  never  seen 
a  fox  before.  He  thought  the  fox  was  the  handsomest  creature 
he  had  ever  seen,  almost  as  handsome  as  himself. 

"Ah!  Good  evening,"  said  Gobbledegook. 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  fox.  "What's  on  your  mind?" 

"I  was  just  thinking  what  a  handsome  fellow  you  are,"  said 
Gobbledegook. 
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"Remarkable!"  exclaimed  the  sly  fox.  "I  was  just  thinking 
what  a  handsome  fellow  you  are."  (But  what  he  really  thought 
was  what  a  handsome  dinner  Gobbledegook  would  make.) 

"Indeed!"  said  Gobbledegook  ruffling  his  feathers  proudly. 
"What  a  fine  thing  to  be  appreciated  by  someone  as  handsome 
as  oneself!" 

"Just  what  I  was  thinking,"  said  the  sly  fox.  "Won't  you 
come  home  with  me  for  dinner?" 

Gobbledegook  didn't  see  the  hungry  look  in  the  fox's  eyes 
and  he  accepted  at  once.  He  walked  right  into  the  fox's  den. 

"One  moment  please,"  said  the  fox,  "till  I  look  up  a  recipe 
in  the  cookbook." 

"Go  right  ahead,"  said  Gobbledegook. 

When  the  fox  leaned  over  to  light  the  fire,  Gobbledegook 
peeked  at  the  cookbook  to  see  what  the  fox  was  going  to  cook. 
His  eyes  nearly  popped  out  of  his  head!  For  the  cookbook  said: 
HOW  TO  ROAST  TURKEY 

"Awk-squawk!"  thought  poor  Gobbledegook.  "Roast  tur- 
key! That's  me.'" 


And  he  turned  and  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  go.  The  fox 
soon  came  chasing  after  him.  Just  then  the  ram  and  the  cow 
came  along.  They  saw  that  Gobbledegook  was  in  trouble,  so 
they  went  after  the  fox.  The  cow  pricked  him  with  her  sharp 
horns,  and  the  ram  butted  him  with  his  hard  head.  The  fox  put 
his  tail  between  his  legs  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  puffed  poor  Gobbledegook.  "You  saved  my  life. 
Thank  you!  Thank  you!" 

Then  he  remembered  what  the  cow  had  said.  "You  were 
right,"  he  told  her.  "  'Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.'  After 
this  I'll  know  that  kind  friends  are  better  than  handsome 
strangers." 

He  remembered,  too,  what  the  ram  had  said.  "You  were 
right,  too,"  said  Gobbledegook.  "Home  is  best.  And  that's 
where  I'm  going  right  now." 


A  Name  for  a  KstteKT 

BOBBY  was  visiting  his  grandmother  in  the  city.  It  was  his  first 
visit  away  from  home  and  he  was  very  lonely.  He  had  no  one  to 
play  with,  and  looking  out  the  window  wasn't  much  fun,  even 
if  there  were  lots  of  cars  to  watch. 

"Oh,  dear,"  thought  Bobby.  "I  wish  I  could  go  out  in  the 
yard  and  play." 

But  he  couldn't,  because  Grandmother  didn't  have  a  yard. 
She  lived  way  up  on  the  tenth  floor  of  a  big  apartment  building. 
From  the  window  Bobby  could  see  more  apartment  buildings, 
but  none  of  them  had  a  yard. 

Just  then  Grandmother  called  to  him  from  the  kitchen. 
"Bobby,  come  see  what  I  have  for  you." 

Bobby  hurried  out.  Grandmother  was  holding  a  shoe  box. 
There  were  little  holes  pricked  all  over  the  lid.  Bobby  was  so 
excited  that  he  could  hardly  get  the  string  untied.  As  he  pulled 
at  the  knots  something  inside  made  little  squeaky  noises.  At  last 
Bobby  untied  the  knots  and  took  off  the  lid.  There  sat  a  little 
orange-colored  kitten. 

"Meow,"  said  the  kitten.  It  reached  out  one  paw  and  patted 
the  string  in  Bobby's  fingers. 

"Oh,"  said  Bobby.  "The  kitten  wants  to  play  with  me. 
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Come,  kitty,  nice  kitty." 

Bobby  walked  across  the  room  dragging  the  string,  and  the 
kitten  went  bouncing  after  him. 

Round  and  round  the  room  went  Bobby  with  the  string. 
Round  and  round  the  room  went  the  kitten  after  him. 

Bobby  made  a  ball  out  of  a  piece  of  crumpled  newspaper. 
It  wasn't  a  very  good  ball,  but  the  kitten  liked  it  and  batted 
it  back  when  Bobby  tossed  it  to  her.  Soon  Bobby  was  having 
so  much  fun  that  he  forgot  all  about  being  lonely. 

"What  will  you  name  your  kitty,  Bobby?"  asked  Grand- 
mother. "I  used  to  have  a  cat  named  Smoky  because  she  was  gray 
like  smoke," 
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"My  kitten  can't  be  named  Smoky,"  laughed  Bobby.  "I  never 
saw  orange  smoke." 

"No,"  said  Grandmother,  "I  never  did  either.  But  you  and 
the  kitty  go  play  now  while  I  get  supper.  You  can  think  of  a 
name  for  her  later." 

The  kitten  and  Bobby  played  until  supper  was  ready.  After 
supper  they  played  until  bedtime.  By  seven  o'clock  both  of 
them  were  tired  out.  Grandmother  opened  the  in-a-door  bed 
in  the  dining  room  where  Bobby  slept.  Usually  Bobby  liked  to 
play  with  this  queer  bed.  He  liked  to  fold  it  up  into  its  closet 
and  get  it  out  again  several  times,  just  for  the  fun  of  seeing  it 
work.  But  tonight  he  was  too  tired.  He  fell  asleep  as  soon  as  his 
head  touched  the  pillow,  and  the  kitten  curled  up  at  his  feet 
and  went  to  sleep,  too. 


In  the  morning  Bobby  woke  up  later  than  usual.  The  kitten 
was  still  sleepy.  She  stretched  each  paw  one  by  one,  and  yawned 
until  her  little  pink  mouth  was  wide  open. 

Bobby  jumped  up  and  put  the  in-a-door  bed  back  in  its 
closet  so  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  way  at  breakfast.  He  could 
smell  the  bacon  frying  in  the  kitchen  already.  Bobby  got  dressed 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

"Here,  kitty,  kitty,"  he  called.  "Come  to  breakfast." 
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There  was  no  answer.  Where  was  the  kitty?  Bobby  looked 
under  the  table.  Behind  the  chairs.  Inside  the  bookcase.  Out  in 
the  hall.  In  the  living  room.  No  kitty.  Once  or  twice  he  thought 
he  heard  a  faint  meow,  but  where  was  it  coming  from? 

Bobby  listened.  The  meow  was  surely  coming  from  the 
dining  room.  He  listened  again.  Why,  it  was  coming  from  the 
in-a-door  bed  closet. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Bobby  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  There 
sat  the  kitten  on  the  floor.  And  she  was  still  yawning. 

"Oh,  kitty,"  Bobby  said,  picking  her  up  in  his  arms.  "Now  I 
know  your  name.  You've  told  me  yourself.  It's  Sleepy." 


If  I  Had  a  Penny 

If  I  had  a  penny,  a  bright  shiny  penny, 

I  know  what  I'd  do  as  quick  as  a  wink. 

I'd  buy  me  some  peanuts,  some  golden  brown  peanuts. 

I'd  buy  me  some  peanuts  before  you  could  blink. 

If  I  had  some  peanuts,  some  golden-brown  peanuts, 
I  know  what  I'd  do  as  quick  as  a  flea. 
I'd  go  find  a  park  bench,  a  green  wooden  park  bench. 
I'd  sit  on  that  park  bench  as  still  as  could  be. 


If  I  sit  on  that  park  bench  and  hold  out  my  peanuts, 
I  know  what  will  happen  before  I  count  three. 
Down  will  come  pigeons,  the  hungry  park  pigeons, 
And  eat  up  the  peanuts  and  visit  with  me. 
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Clop-Clop  the  Milk  Horse 
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'Let's  go  to  meet 


"HERE  comes  old  Clop-Clop,"  said  Billy, 
him." 

"Let's  go,"  echoed  Susan. 

"Me,  too,"  cried  little  Janie.  "Me,  too." 

All  three  children  went  hurrying  to  meet  the  milkman's 
horse.  Down  the  street  he  came,  his  big  feet  going  clop-clop, 
clop-clop  on  the  hard  pavement.  He  had  finished  delivering  his 
morning  round  of  milk,  and  now  he  was  coming,  as  he  always 
did,  to  get  a  drink  of  cool  water  from  the  fountain  on  Elm 
Street. 

There  were  not  many  drinking  fountains  for  horses  left  in 
the  city.  They  had  all  been  torn  down  when  people  began  to  use 
automobiles  instead  of  horses.  But  a  few  fountains  had  been  left 
standing,  and  the  fountain  on  Elm  Street  was  one  of  them.  It 
was  round  like  a  great  giant's  umbrella  turned  upside  down, 
and  there  was  a  smaller  drinking  fountain  for  dogs  at  the  foot. 

Billy  and  Susan  and  Janie  raced  along  toward  the  fountain 
beside  Clop-Clop. 

"Hi,  Mr.  Burke,"  Billy  called  to  the  milkman.  "Race  you  to 
the  fountain." 

"Hi,  Billy,"  called  Mr.  Burke,  and  he  slapped  Clop-Clop  with 
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the  reins  and  said,  "Get  up,  there.  We're  racing." 

But  the  old  white  horse  didn't  quicken  his  steps  one  bit.  He 
kept  on  going  down  the  street  with  a  steady  clop-clop,  clop- 
clop,  just  the  way  he  always  did. 

Billy  reached  the  fountain  first.  "I  beat.  I  beat,"  he  cried. 

Susan  and  Clop-Clop  got  there  at  about  the  same  time.  "I 
beat,"  she  panted.  "I  beat  Clop-Clop." 

"Me,  too.  Me,  too,"  puffed  little  Janie  last  of  all. 

Clop-Clop  didn't  care  who  won.  What  he  wanted  was  a  drink 
of  cool  water — and  he  got  it.  He  thrust  his  nose  down  deep  and 
gulped  in  big  mouthfuls. 

"Watch  him  a  minute,  will  you?"  said  Mr.  Burke  to  the  chil- 
dren. "I  want  to  go  into  the  drugstore  and  get  a  drink  myself." 

Clop-Clop  never  started  moving  unless  Mr.  Burke  was  in  the 
wagon,  but  Mr.  Burke  always  told  the  children  to  watch  him 
just  the  same.  When  Clop-Clop  had  had  enough  to  drink,  he 
began  playing.  He  held  his  nose  under  the  water  and  blew  air 
through  his  nostrils,  making  a  funny  gurgling  noise.  Then  he 
raised  his  head  with  a  jerk  as  if  he  were  trying  to  splash  water 
on  the  children. 

"Whoa  there,  Clop-Clop.  Steady,  boy,"  said  Billy,  trying  to 
sound  like  Mr.  Burke.  He  patted  the  old  horse  gently. 

"Let's  feed  him,"  said  Susan,  and  she  began  to  gather  some 
fresh  green  grass.  Then  she  held  out  her  hand  as  flat  as  she  could 
so  that  Clop-Clop  wouldn't  nibble  her  hand  by  mistake. 

Billy  held  out  an  apple  he  had  been  saving.  Crunch!  went 
Clop-Clop's  teeth  on  the  apple.  Crunch!  Munch! 
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"Me,  too,"  said  little  Janie.  "Me,  too.  Want  to  feed  Clop- 
Clop." 

Billy  and  Susan  were  so  busy  picking  grass  that  they  did  not 
notice  her.  Janie  climbed  onto  the  edge  of  the  dogs'  drinking 
fountain  and  tried  to  pull  herself  up  to  the  big  horse  trough 
above  it.  She  wanted  to  get  closer  to  Clop-Clop  so  that  she  could 
feed  him  and  pat  his  nose  and  say  "Steady,  boy"  the  way  Billy 
did.  She  hooked  her  arms  over  the  edge  of  the  trough  and 
squirmed  and  wriggled.  Then  all  of  a  sudden — \ersplash! — over 
she  went  into  the  water. 


"Oh!"  she  spluttered.  "Oh  -  ow  -  spl  -  glub  -  glup!" 
"Janie!"  screamed  Billy,  dropping  his  handful  of  grass  and 
rushing  toward  the  fountain. 

"Janie!  Janie!"  screamed  Susan.  "Mr.  Burke,  come  quick!" 
But  before  either  Mr.  Burke  or  Billy  could  reach  her,  Janie 
felt  something  grab  the  back  of  her  dress  and  lift  her  out  of  the 
water.  That  something  was  Clop-Clop!  There  he  stood  with 
Janie's  dress  between  his  teeth  while  the  water  dripped  and 
dribbled  all  around.  When  Janie  saw  who  had  rescued  her, 
she  stopped  spluttering  and  began  to  laugh. 

"Say,"  said  Mr.  Burke  as  he  took  Janie  in  his  arms.  "From 
now  on,  instead  of  asking  you  kids  to  watch  Clop-Clop,  I'm 
going  to  tell  Clop-Clop  to  watch  you!" 


Two  Lambs -Not  Alike 

The  Mary  who  lives  in  my  picture  book 
Had  a  lamb  whose  fleece  was  snow-white, 

But  my  little  lamb  is  a  little  cloth  lamb 
As  blue  and  as  dark  as  night. 

The  book  says  Mary's  lamb  followed  her 

Whenever  Mary  went  out. 
But  my  little  lamb  is  a  toy  little  lamb 

And  has  to  be  carried  about. 


I  know  Mary's  lamb  loved  her  dearly, 
And  he  followed  her  without  fail, 

But  my  little  lamb  plays  a  tinkly  tune 
Whenever  I  twist  his  tail. 
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A  Joke  on  Pony 

THERE  WAS  once  a  Pig  and  a  Pony  who  kept  house  together. 
The  Pig  was  supposed  to  do  all  the  cooking  and  marketing.  The 
Pony  was  supposed  to  wash  the  dishes,  sweep  the  floor  and 
keep  the  house  clean. 

They  got  along  very  well  together  except  for  one  thing.  Pony 
was  always  hungry.  Every  time  Pig  came  home  from  market 
with  a  basket  of  groceries,  Pony  would  beg  for  something  to 
nibble  between  meals. 

"Just  a  bite,"  Pony  begged  one  day.  "Just  a  bite  to  tide  me 
over  till  dinnertime.  I'm  so  hungry.  Just  let  me  have  one  little 
bitsy  carrot." 

"Well-11,"  said  Pig.  "I  wish—" 

Before  he  could  say  anything  more  Pony  had  gobbled  down 
the  carrot.  Of  course  one  carrot  tasted  so  good  that  he  just  had 
to  have  another.  And  another.  And  before  Pig  could  stop  him 
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Pony  had  eaten  up  every  single  carrot.  There  wasn't  one  left 
for  Pig's  dinner. 

The  next  morning  Pig  started  out  for  market  very  early.  He 
went  right  after  breakfast  so  that  he  could  get  back  and  cook 
dinner  before  Pony  had  a  chance  to  get  hungry.  But  the  minute 
Pony  saw  Pig's  market  basket  he  forgot  all  about  the  fine  break- 
fast he  had  eaten.  He  was  as  hungry  as  ever. 

"Oh,  my  good  friend  Piggie,"  he  begged.  "Just  a  bite,  now. 
Just  one  little  bite,  that's  all  I  want.  How  about  one  little  bitsy 
apple  on  top  there?" 

"Well-11,"  said  Pig.  "I  wish—" 

That  was  all  Pony  waited  to  hear.  He  gobbled  up  the  apple 
with  a  munch,  crunch,  crunch. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "de-licious!" 

Pig  took  the  basket  to  the  kitchen  and  put  it  on  the  table. 
The  minute  he  left  the  room,  Pony  ate  another  apple.  And  an- 
other. And  another.  When  Pig  came  back,  the  apples  were  all 
gone. 

Pig  noticed  the  empty  bag  right  away,  but  he  didn't  say  any- 
thing. "Hm-m,"  he  thought  to  himself.  "I  think  I  know  what 
I'll  buy  at  the  store  tomorrow.  And  if  I'm  not  mistaken  my  plan 
will  give  Pony  a  big  surprise." 

So  the  next  day  when  Pig  went  to  market  he  bought  a  great 
big  bunch  of  rhubarb.  Pig  made  sure  that  the  rhubarb  was  right 
on  top  of  the  basket  where  Pony  would  see  the  pretty  pink 
stems  and  the  green  leaves. 

Sure  enough  Pony  saw  them  right  away. 
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"Ah!"  he  cried.  "Please  give  me  just  one  taste  of  that  deli- 
cious-looking rhubarb." 

"Well-11,"  began  Pig,  "it's  much  better  cooked—" 

But  the  greedy  Pony  did  not  listen.  He  grabbed  the  whole 
bunch  in  one  huge  mouthful.  Munch!  Crunch! 

Then  what  a  face  he  made!  Oh,  that  sour  rhubarb!  Oh-h!  It 
made  his  teeth  shiver.  He  wrinkled  up  his  lips  and  he  shook  his 
head.  He  ran  to  the  sink  and  tried  to  spit  it  out.  He  had  never 
tasted  anything  so  sour  in  his  life. 

"Ho!  Ho!"  laughed  Pig.  "Next  time  maybe  you'll  wait  when 
I  tell  you  something  tastes  better  cooked!" 

"Uh-h-h-oof-f-f !"  sputtered  Pony.  "Yes,  I  will." 


The  Grasshopper's  Spree 

A  gay  green  grasshopper  hopped  over  the  grass. 

"Fiddle-dee-dee,"  said  he. 
"I'll  play  you  a  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Who  will  come  dance  with  me?" 

So  he  fiddled  a  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

A  tune  both  merry  and  gay. 
The  butterflies  danced  and  the  centipedes  pranced, 

While  the  moon  shone  brighter  than  day. 

Then  up  trooped  the  ants  and  joined  in  the  dance 

Round  and  round  in  a  ring. 
The  earthworms  arose  and  twirled  on  their  toes, 

And  the  katydids  started  to  sing. 

The  gay  green  grasshopper  hopped  over  the  grass. 

"Fiddle-dee-dee,"  said  he. 
"We've  all  had  our  fun,  so  good  night,  everyone. 

Come  again  when  we  have  our  next  spree." 
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LEPHANT 


LITTLE  WOODEN  ELEPHANT  was  very  pleased  with 
himself.  Everyone  who  passed  by  the  toyshop  window  saw  him 
and  said,  "Oh,  how  cute!  Look  at  his  twinkly  eyesi  I  want  to 
buy  him!" 

But  the  toyshop  man  always  shook  his  head  and  said,  "No,  I 
won't  take  him  out  of  the  window  till  Christmas  Eve.  He's  the 
best  advertisement  I  ever  had.  Everybody  who  sees  him  comes 
into  my  shop  to  buy  him.  And  when  they  can't  buy  him,  they 
buy  something  else.  He's  the  best  salesman  I  ever  had." 

Little  Wooden  Elephant  listened  and  grew  prouder  and 
prouder. 

He  grew  so  proud  that  he  would  not  play  with  the  clowns  the 
way  he  used  to  after  the  toyshop  was  closed.  He  would  not  talk 
to  the  baby  dolls.  He  would  not  even  look  at  the  monkey-on- 
a-stick.  He  just  wanted  to  be  by  himself  so  that  everyone  would 
be  sure  to  notice  his  twinkly  eyes  and  say,  "Oh,  how  cute!" 

One  Saturday,  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  the  toyshop  man 
sold  all  the  toys  in  the  window — all  except  the  wooden  ele- 
phant. The  toyshop  man  was  so  tired  that  he  did  not  stop  to 
put  new  toys  in  the  window.  He  just  hurried  home  to  bed  and 
left  Little  Wooden  Elephant  in  the  window  all  by  himself. 
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Little  Elephant  was  glad  to  be  alone,  because  he  was  sure 
that  everyone  would  see  him.  But  after  awhile  it  grew  dark 
and  cold,  and  people  stopped  passing  by.  The  snow  beat  against 
the  glass,  and  the  wind  howled.  All  at  once  there  was  a  crash- 
bang.  The  shop  sign  blew  against  the  window,  breaking  the  glass 
into  a  million  pieces.  Poor  Little  Elephant!  The  snow  came 
piling  in  upon  him,  covering  him  from  head  to  toe. 

"Ooo!"  he  shivered.  eTm  so-o-o  cold!"  He  prayed  for  morn- 
ing to  come  so  that  the  toyshop  man  would  rescue  him.  But  the 
next  day  was  Sunday,  and  so,  of  course,  the  toyshop  man  did 
not  come  to  open  his  shop. 

By  and  by  a  policeman  came  along  and  saw  the  broken  win- 
dow. He  telephoned  the  toyshop  man,  who  called  the  window 
company  and  asked  them  to  put  in  a  new  window  at  once.  He 
came  down  to  the  shop  early  Sunday  afternoon  to  watch  them 
put  it  in.  The  toyshop  man  had  forgotten  all  about  leaving  Lit- 
tle Elephant  in  the  window,  and  he  did  not  notice  him  lying 
under  the  pile  of  snow.  When  the  window  was  in  place,  the  toy- 
shop man  went  back  home. 

The  shop  grew  warm  with  the  new  window  in,  and  the  snow 
that  covered  Little  Elephant  began  to  melt.  Soon  Little  Elephant 
was  lying  in  a  puddle  of  water.  He  was  soaking  wet.  The  water 
made  his  twinkly  black  eyes  run  together  in  a  stupid  blur.  It 
soaked  off  his  pretty  blue -paint  blanket.  Little  Elephant  wasn't 
cute  any  more. 

All  Sunday  afternoon  the  people  who  passed  by  and  saw  him 
said,  "Oh,  isn't  he  awful!  Isn't  he  terrible!" 
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The  Little  Wooden  Elephant  heard  them  and  grew  sadder 
and  sadder.  He  was  glad  when  darkness  came  so  that  no  one 
could  see  him.  He  tried  to  sleep  but  he  could  not.  Then  he  heard 
someone  calling  his  name.  Two  soldier  dolls  and  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  doll  were  coming  after  him.  They  put  him  on  a  stretcher 
and  carried  him  back  to  the  toyshop  workroom.  Almost  before 
Little  Elephant  knew  what  was  happening,  two  baby  dolls  were 
rubbing  him  dry.  Two  clowns,  their  suits  protected  by  big  blue 
aprons,  were  stirring  a  can  of  paint. 

"Hold  still,"  said  the  clowns,  "we  want  to  fix  your  eyes." 

Little  Elephant  felt  very  much  ashamed.  He  wished  he  had 
been  nicer  to  the  clowns. 

He  wished  he  had  been  nicer  to  the  dolls,  too. 
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"There,"  said  one  clown,  and  he  painted  a  new  twinkle  in 
Little  Elephant's  right  eye. 

"And  there,"  said  the  other  clown,  painting  another  twinkle 
in  Little  Elephant's  left  eye. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Little  Elephant,  and  he  felt  better  right 
away. 

"There  isn't  any  blue  paint,"  said  the  clown.  "So  we  can't 
fix  your  blanket." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Little  Elephant  politely.  "It's  very 
nice  to  have  my  eyes  twinkly  again."  But  his  blanket  did  look 
terrible.  It  was  faded  and  water-streaked. 

Just  then  up  popped  the  monkey-on-a-stick.  "You  can  have 
my  blue  handkerchief  for  a  blanket,"  he  said.  "I  don't  need  it." 

The  baby  dolls  thought  that  was  a  grand  idea.  They  pressed 
out  the  handkerchief  smoothly  and  glued  it  neatly  to  Little  Ele- 
phant's back. 

"There,"  said  the  baby  dolls.  "Doesn't  he  look  cute!" 

"Thanks  to  all  of  you,"  said  Little  Elephant  bowing  politely, 
and  he  was  sure  that  he  had  never  felt  so  warm  and  happy  in  his 
life. 


The  Animal  Parade 


way   the   rabbits 
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Stiff-legged,  straight-legged 
Smooth  as  chalk — 
That  is  the  way  the  herons 
walk. 


All  hoity-toity- 
Tails  raised  high — 
That  is  the  way  the  skunks 
go  by. 


Jump-bump- 
Just  like  a  jeep — 
That  is  the  way 
leap. 


Faster  than  bullets 
Shot  from  a  gun — 
That's  how  long-legged 
ostriches  run. 


Creepity,  creepity 
An  inch  an  hour — 
That's  the  speed  rate  of 
turtle  power. 


Each  one  is  different 
From  all  the  rest, 

But  for  each  one  his  own  way  is  surely 
the  best. 


The  City  Pup  and  the  Country  Pup 


FLOPPY  was  a  little  red  cocker  spaniel  pup  who  had  lived  all 
his  life  in  the  city.  He  was  a  very  smart  little  dog.  Everybody 
said  so.  He  knew  how  to  wait  for  traffic  lights  when  crossing  a 
busy  street.  He  knew  how  to  bark  for  the  apartment  house 
doorman  to  open  the  door  and  let  him  in.  He  knew  how  to  bark 
for  the  elevator  man  to  take  him  upstairs.  He  knew  how  to  take 
a  dime  down  to  the  newsboy  and  bring  back  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing paper.  He  was  used  to  being  praised,  and  he  liked  it. 

One  day  his  mistress  took  him  to  a  farm  and  left  him  while 
she  went  on  a  trip.  There  was  another  dog  on  the  farm,  a  black- 
and-white  dog  named  Spot. 

"Do  you  know  how  to  wait  for  traffic  lights?"  said  Floppy 
to  Spot. 

"No,"  said  Spot. 
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"Do  you  know  how  to  call  the  doorman  or  the  elevator  or 
buy  a  newspaper?" 

"No,"  said  Spot  again.  "No,  no." 

"Humph,"  said  Floppy.  "You  don't  know  much."  And  he 
stalked  off  with  his  nose  in  the  air. 

Pretty  soon  Floppy  saw  some  queer  black-and-white  crea- 
tures. They  had  two  long  yellow  legs  and  looked  more  like  spar- 
rows than  anything  else  Floppy  could  think  of,  only  they  were 
much  bigger.  Floppy  had  chased  sparrows,  and  so  he  decided  to 
chase  these  queer  birds. 

"Woof -woof,"  barked  Floppy,  and  he  charged  forward. 

The  birds  scattered  every  which  way,  cackling  and  squawk- 
ing and  flapping  their  wings.  They  didn't  fly  up  in  the  trees  the 
way  sparrows  did,  and  Floppy  almost  caught  one.  Cac\le,  cac\le! 
Squaw\,  squawk}.  What  a  fuss  they  made! 
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Just  then  around  the  corner  came  another  queer  bird.  This 
one  was  bigger  and  had  a  red  topknot.  He  napped  his  wings, 
too,  but  he  wasn't  running  away  from  Floppy;  he  was  running 
toward  him.  His  big  yellow  beak  was  open  and  it  was  sharp.  He 
got  hold  of  Floppy's  ear  and  bit  it  until  the  pup  squealed  in  pain 
and  fright. 

Just  then  who  should  come  around  the  corner  but  Spot.  He 
began  to  bark  furiously.  He  nipped  the  big  bird's  heels  until  he 
let  go  of  Floppy's  ear.  Then  Spot  chased  him  out  of  sight. 
Pretty  soon  Spot  came  back  and  looked  at  Floppy. 
"Do  you  know  how  to  chase  hens  and  roosters?"  he  asked. 
"No,"  said  Floppy  meekly.  "Is  that  what  they  were?" 
"Do  you  know  how  to  bring  in  the  cows  and  water  the  horses 
and  guard  sheep?"  Spot  went  on. 

"No,"  said  Floppy,  hanging  his  head.  "No,  no." 
"Humph,"  said  Spot.  "You  don't  know  much,  do  you?" 
"No,"  said  Floppy.  "But— well— I  think  I  could  learn." 
"So  you  could,"  said  Spot,  who  really  wanted   to  make 
friends.  "You  know  about  the  city  and  I  know  about  the  coun- 
try. Together  we  know  quite  a  lot." 

"Yes,  we  do,"  said  Floppy,  happy  once  more.  "Come  on.  I 
want  to  start  learning  about  the  country  right  now!  And  the 
next  time  I  meet  that  rooster — well,  look  out!" 
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2  Little  Rabbit's  Skeedaddle  Skis 

"I  WISH  I  had  some  snowshoes,"  said  Little  Rabbit.  He  had  just 
heard  from  the  chickadees  that  his  cousin  the  Northern  Hare 
had  snowshoes,  and  that  made  Little  Rabbit  discontented. 

"If  my  cousin  can  have  snowshoes,  I  don't  see  why  I  can't," 
he  pouted.  "I  need  to  walk  across  the  snow  just  as  much  as 
he  does." 

Grandfather  Rabbit  nodded  his  head  slowly  and  pulled  one 
ear.  "Maybe,  my  boy,  maybe,"  he  said.  "I've  always  been  thank- 
ful just  to  hop  on  four  feet,  myself.  But  if  you  want  snowshoes, 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do.  Come  back  tomorrow." 

With  that  Little  Rabbit  had  to  be  satisfied — at  least  until  the 
next  day. 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  he  was  knocking  at 
Grandfather  Rabbit's  door.  "Do  you  have  my  snowshoes?"  he 
demanded. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Grandfather,  shaking  his  head  very 
slowly  and  pulling  one  ear. 

Little  Rabbit  looked  very  disappointed. 

"But  I  have  something  else,"  said  Grandfather,  "and  the 
storeman  said  they're  just  as  good — or  better." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Little  Rabbit. 
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"Skis,"  said  Grandfather.  "Skis  made  by  the  Skeedaddle  Ski 
Company.  The  very  best." 

"Oh-h-h!"  squealed  Little  Rabbit.  "Let  me  see  them." 

So  they  went  out  to  the  back  porch,  and  there  Little  Rabbit 
saw  two  beautiful  shiny  skis.  The  wood  was  polished  until  it 
shone  almost  as  bright  as  gold. 

Little  Rabbit  could  hardly  wait  to  put  them  on.  First  he  put 
on  the  right  ski  and  strapped  it  tight.  Then  he  put  on  the  left 
ski  and  strapped  it  tight. 

"Here  I  go,"  he  cried. 

"The  storeman  said  to  lean  forward,"  said  Grandfather.  "He 
said—" 

But  Little  Rabbit  didn't  wait  for  any  instructions.  He  was 
off  across  the  snow  on  his  shiny  new  skis.  Right  foot,  left  foot. 
Right  foot,  left  foot. 

"This  is  fun,"  said  Little  Rabbit.  "Cousin  Hare  will  certainly 
be  jealous  of  me." 

Whoops — all  of  a  sudden  Little  Rabbit  started  going  faster 
— and  faster — down  a  steep  hill. 

"Better  lean  forward,"  he  reminded  himself,  and  he  leaned 
forward.  He  leaned  forward  so  far  that  he  lost  his  balance.  Over 
he  went — kerplunk — into  a  snowdrift,  headfirst,  with  his  skis 
waving  wildly  in  the  air. 

Grandfather  Rabbit  came  and  pulled  him  out. 

"I  need  another  pair  of  skis  on  my  front  feet,"  said  Little 
Rabbit.  "If  I'd  had  skis  on  my  front  feet  I  wouldn't  have  fallen 


over." 
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So  Grandfather  Rabbit  got  two  more  shiny  skis  from  the 
Skeedaddle  Ski  Company — only  these  were  just  a  little  smaller 
— and  Little  Rabbit  put  them  on  his  front  feet. 

Then  off  he  started  across  the  snow.  Right  foot,  left  foot. 
Right  foot,  left  foot.  Whenever  he  felt  as  if  he  might  fall,  he 
quickly  put  down  his  front  feet  and  coasted  along  on  four  skis 
until  he  got  his  balance  again. 

"This  is  fun,"  said  Little  Rabbit.  "Cousin  Hare  will  certainly 
be  jealous  of  me." 

Then  whoops — all  of  a  sudden  he  started  going  faster — and 
faster — down  hill,  a  very  steep  hill.  He  went  faster  and  faster. 
He  tottered  forward  on  his  front  skis  and  he  rocked  backward 
on  his  hind  skis.  Then — whoops — over  he  went  kerplunk  into 
a  snowdrift. 


"Ow-ow!"  squealed  Little  Rabbit,  for  beneath  that  snow- 
drift was  a  brier  bush. 

Grandfather  Rabbit  came  running  to  pull  him  out. 

"Bring  -  uh  -  bring  me  -  uh  -  uh,"  gasped  Little  Rabbit,  all 
out  of  breath. 

"What?"  cried  Grandfather  Rabbit.  "You  want  more  skis? 
Where  will  you  put  them?" 

"T^ot  s\is,"  said  Little  Rabbit.  "Bring  me  a  pillow!'" 

Then  Grandfather  saw  where  Little  Rabbit  had  landed  and 
how  Little  Rabbit  had  landed,  and  he  didn't  have  to  ask  where 
Little  Rabbit  was  going  to  put  that  pillow. 

If  you  should  want  to  buy  two  pairs  of  slightly  used  skis 
made  by  the  Skeedaddle  Ski  Company,  I  think  I  know  where 
you  can  get  some  cheap! 
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OTTO  the  otter  was  born  in  a  hole  in  the  riverbank.  It  was  not 
just  any  kind  of  hole  that  happened  to  be  there,  but  a  fine  made- 
on-purpose  hole  that  Father  and  Mother  Otter  had  dug  them- 
selves. It  was  high  enough  above  the  water  so  that  it  was  warm 
and  dry,  but  the  doorway  was  at  the  end  of  a  long  tunnel  and 
opened  right  into  the  river. 

That  underwater  doorway  worried  Otto.  How  could  he  get 
out  of  an  underwater  doorway  unless  he  knew  how  to  swim? 
But  how  could  he  learn  to  swim  if  he  stayed  home?  Whenever 
he  asked  his  mother  about  it,  she  said,  "Wait  and  see."  But  one 
day  she  said  something  different.  She  said,  "You're  old  enough 
now  to  find  out.  Climb  on  my  back,  and  whatever  happens, 
don't  let  go." 

Otto  climbed  on  his  mother's  back,  and  off  she  went  down 
the  tunnel.  She  went  so  fast  that  Otto  didn't  have  time  to  think. 
One  minute  he  was  in  the  tunnel  and  the  next  he  was  in  the 
water.  And  the  next  he  was  out  of  the  water  and  up  on  top  of 
the  riverbank. 

There  was  a  warm  brightness  roundabout  that  made  him  feel 
good.  "That  is  sunshine,"  explained  his  mother.  Young  Otto 
liked  sunshine,  but  what  he  really  wanted  was  to  learn  to  swim, 
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and  he  said  so. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  his  mother.  "Watch  your  father  and  me 
till  you  see  how  it's  done.  You  weren't  born  \nowing  how  to 
swim,  even  if  you  were  born  wanting  to  know." 

Father  Otter  came  just  then  and  began  playing  with  his  son. 
Otto  thought  that  was  great  fun  and  never  guessed  that  Father 
was  testing  the  baby  muscles  to  see  if  they  were  strong  and 
healthy. 

"Now  watch  me,"  said  Father,  "and  you'll  see  some  fun." 

He  went  over  to  a  place  on  the  bank  that  was  as  slick  as  wet 
fish.  It  was  slick  because  Father  and  Mother  had  been  sliding  on 
it  with  their  slick  wet  bodies.  He  tucked  his  front  feet  beneath 
his  tummy,  gave  a  push  with  his  hind  feet,  and — whee-ee — 
down  the  slippery  slick  slide  he  went  lickety-cut. 


He  was  back  up  on  the  bank  again  in  no  time.  Then  it  was 
Mother  Otter's  turn.  She  tucked  her  front  feet  beneath  her 
tummy,  gave  a  push  with  her  hind  feet,  and — whee-ee — down 
the  slippery  slick  slide  she  went  lickety-cut. 

Otto  thought  that  looked  like  even  more  fun  than  swimming. 
He  edged  closer  and  closer  to  the  slide  so  that  he  could  see  ex- 
actly how  it  was  done.  He  got  closer  and  closer — and  he  put 
just  one  foot  on  one  corner  of  that  slippery  slick  slide,  just  to 
see  how  it  felt.  And  then — whoosh!  His  feet  shot  out  from 
under  him  and  he  turned  a  flip-flop  in  the  air  and  came  down 
on  the  slickest  part  of  that  slippery  slick  slide.  Down  he  went 
into  the  water — kersplash! 
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Quick  as  a  flash  Mother  Otter  was  beside  him,  no,  beneath 
him.  She  came  up  under  him  and  had  him  safe  on  her  back  be- 
fore he  could  say  gulp. 

When  she  was  sure  he  was  all  right,  she  said,  "Now  that 
you're  in  the  water,  you  might  as  well  learn  to  swim.  Kick  your 
feet  now.  One,  two,  three,  four.  One,  two,  three,  four.  That's  it. 
I'll  be  right  here  to  hold  you  up." 

Little  Otto  struck  out  bravely.  One,  two,  three,  four.  He 
wasn't  the  least  bit  afraid,  because  he  was  sure  that  his  mother 
was  holding  him  up.  But  clever  Mrs.  Otter  had  other  plans.  She 
kept  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the  water.  Soon  she  wasn't 
holding  him  up  at  all.  He  was  really  swimming  by  himself,  and 
he  didn't  know  it! 


At  last  Mother  Otter  turned  quickly  and  came  up  to  the  sur- 
face beside  Otto.  He  was  so  surprised  to  see  her  that  he  almost 
stopped  swimming. 

"Keep  kicking,"  cautioned  his  mother.  "One,  two,  three, 
four." 

She  sounded  so  encouraging  that  Otto  began  kicking  with  all 
his  might,  his  feet  churning  the  water  like  four  little  paddles. 

Just  then  Father  Otter  came  along. 

"Look,  Father,  I'm  swimming  all  by  myself,"  Otto  cried. 
*Tm  going  to  go  swimming  every  day  of  my  life." 

And  so  he  did.  He  became  one  of  the  best  swimmers  on  the 
river,  and  one  of  the  best  fishermen,  too. 


BARBARA  was  so  disappointed  that  she  was  ready  to  cry. 
Mother  had  promised  that  she  could  have  a  party,  and  now  it 
was  snowing  so  hard  that  no  one  could  come.  Barbara  sat  looking 
out  the  window  and  two  big  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 

By  and  by  it  stopped  snowing,  but  the  roads  were  piled  with 
snow  so  deep  that  not  a  single  car  went  by  all  afternoon. 

"Barbara,"  Mother  called.  "I  think  I  know  someone  who  will 
come  to  your  party." 

"Who?"  asked  Barbara,  hurrying  out  to  the  kitchen  where 
her  Mother  was  busy  making  cookies. 

Mother  looked  mysterious.  "Tommy  Tucker,"  she  said. 

"Tommy  Tucker,"  repeated  Barbara.  "I  don't  know  any 
Tommy  Tucker,  except  the  one  in  my  nursery  rhyme  book: 

Tittle  Tommy  Tucker  sings  for  his  supper. 
What  shall  he  eat? 
White  bread  and  butter.' " 

Mother  still  looked  mysterious.  "This  Tommy  Tucker  sings 
for  his  supper,  too,"  she  said.  "In  fact,  he  sings  all  day  long. 
Look  out  the  window  and  I  think  you'll  see  him." 

Barbara  rushed  to  the  window  still  puzzled.  But  the  minute 
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she  looked  out  she  knew  who  Tommy  Tucker  was. 

"The  redbird,"  she  cried.  "Tommy  Tucker  is  the  redbird. 
Of  course  he  can  come  to  my  party.  My,  but  he  looks  so  cold 
and  hungry." 

"Yes,"  said  Mother,  "he  can't  find  any  weed  seeds  to  eat  when 
there  is  deep  snow  on  the  ground." 

"I  don't  have  any  weed  seeds  to  give  him,"  said  Barbara. 

"No,"  Mother  answered.  "But  we  have  the  peanut  butter 
sandwiches  we  were  going  to  use  for  your  party.  He'll  like  those. 
And  we  can  give  him  some  cracked  hominy." 

"And  the  crumbs  we  were  saving  for  bread  pudding,"  said 
Barbara. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mother.  "We'll  have  enough  for  twenty 
Tommy  Tuckers." 


They  spread  all  the  food  on  the  wooden  bread  board  and 
opened  up  the  sandwiches  so  that  Tommy  Tucker  could  see  the 
peanut  butter  right  away. 

Then  Mother  opened  the  kitchen  window  and  Barbara  set  the 
food  board  out  on  the  broad  window  sill.  Tommy  Tucker  was 
not  long  in  finding  it.  Barbara  and  Mother  kept  very  quiet  so 
that  no  sudden  movement  might  frighten  the  redbird. 

He  ate  the  peanut  butter  first.  Barbara  could  tell  he  liked  it 
by  the  way  he  ate  it.  When  at  last  he  had  had  enough  he  flew  up 
to  the  top  branch  of  the  maple  tree  and  began  singing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  It  was  the  cheeriest,  happiest  song  that  anybody 
ever  heard  on  a  winter  day. 

Barbara  tried  to  whistle  just  like  him,  but  she  couldn't 
whistle  fast  enough. 
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"If  it  makes  him  that  happy,  we'll  feed  him  every  day,'*  she 
said,  "won't  we,  Mother?" 

"Of  course,"  Mother  agreed.  "I  don't  know  why  we  didn't 
start  feeding  the  birds  long  ago." 

Suddenly  Barbara  clapped  her  hands  and  said,  "I  know  some- 
thing else  we  ought  to  do.  We  ought  to  write  a  new  Tommy 
Tucker  rhyme  for  our  redbird.  Do  you  think  we  can?" 

"We  can  try,"  Mother  said. 

So  they  did  try  and  this  is  what  they  wrote: 

"Little  Tommy  Tucker  sings  for  his  supper. 
What  does  he  eat? 

Crumbs  and  peanut  butter. 
How  can  he  find  food  when  the  snow  is 

on  the  ground? 
He  can't  unless  you  help  him,  so 

scatter  some  around." 


's  Adopted  Babies 


MIMI,  the  big  black-and-white  farm  cat,  had  lost  her  babies. 
Someone  or  something  had  stolen  them  while  she  was  away 
catching  mice  for  breakfast.  Some  cats  might  have  whined  and 
cried,  but  not  Mimi.  She  set  right  out  to  get  some  more  babies 
to  take  their  place.  Any  kind  of  babies  would  do,  just  so  long 
as  they  were  tiny  and  helpless. 

First  she  found  some  baby  ducks  dozing  in  the  sunshine. 
"Purr-rr,"  said  Mimi,  and  she  tried  to  curl  up  beside  them.  But 
the  mother  duck  came  out  and  flew  at  Mimi  in  such  a  rage  that 
she  ran  under  the  barn. 

Under  the  barn  she  found  what  she  was  looking  for — some 
motherless  babies.  They  were  not  kittens,  but  they  were  little 
and  black  and  white  like  her  own  babies.  Of  course  they  were 
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hungry.  Mimi  let  them  nestle  close  to  her  soft  body  and  drink 
her  warm  milk.  But  before  they  had  half  enough  Mimi  pushed 
them  away.  They  could  not  eat  any  more  until  she  found  them 
a  new  home  where  they  would  be  safe.  She  picked  the  smallest 
one  up  by  the  loose  skin  at  the  back  of  its  neck  and  wiggled  out 
from  under  the  barn  with  the  baby  held  firmly  in  her  mouth. 
She  did  not  rest  until  she  had  carried  all  five  of  her  adopted  ba- 
bies up  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  hayloft.  She  made  a  soft 
bed  for  them  in  the  hay,  gave  them  some  more  milk,  and  then 
licked  them  thoroughly  with  her  rough  pink  tongue.  The  new 
babies  liked  that.  They  went  to  sleep.  Mimi  liked  it,  too.  She 
purred  and  licked  and  purred  and  licked. 

Every  day  Mimi's  adopted  babies  grew  bigger  and  bigger. 
Their  eyes  opened  and  they  began  to  walk  about.  She  brought 
them  mice  to  eat.  Soon  they  were  catching  mice  of  their  own, 
for  the  hayloft  was  full  of  them.  Mimi  was  so  proud  of  her 
babies  that  she  couldn't  keep  them  hidden  any  longer.  She  just 
had  to  take  them  down  and  show  them  to  the  farmer's  wife. 

So  down  the  hayloft  ladder  she  went  with  a  baby  in  her 
mouth.  Down  and  back  again  until  she  had  all  her  babies  safe 
on  the  barn  floor.  Then  off  she  started  for  the  house,  with 
the  babies  walking  behind  her  single  file. 

The  farmer's  wife  took  one  look  at  the  babies  and  her  mouth 
dropped  open.  "Skunks!"  she  cried.  "Mimi's  adopted  a  family 
of  skunks."  And  she  turned  and  ran. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  farmer.  "Skunks  won't  hurt  you 
unless  you  frighten  them.  If  Mimi  wants  babies  so  much,  we 
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might  as  well  let  her  keep  them.  Skunks  kill  a  lot  of  mice.  And 
they  won't  shoot  their  famous  smell-bombs  unless  they're  in 
danger.  So  let's  try  to  be  friendly." 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  put  out  milk  and  food  for  Mimi  and 
the  skunks,  and  fine  upstanding  children  they  turned  out  to  be. 
They  seemed  to  like  the  farmer's  wife  and  licked  her  hand  and 
rubbed  up  against  her  legs.  But  they  liked  Mimi  best.  They  fol- 
lowed her  everywhere,  always  walking  single  file,  just  like  a 
parade. 

One  night  Mimi  decided  to  take  them  for  a  walk  down  the 
road.  She  didn't  often  go  that  way  because  a  fierce  dog  lived 
near  by.  But  this  night  she  forgot  about  the  dog.  Down  the  road 
she  went,  with  her  babies  pattering  along  behind  her  in  the 
moonlight. 


And  just  then  the  dog  leaped  out  at  her.  etGr-r-r-r,"  he 
growled. 

If  Mimi  had  been  alone  she  would  have  streaked  it  for  a  tree. 
But  now  she  had  her  babies  to  protect.  She  arched  her  back  and 
her  tail  fluffed  out  to  twice  its  size. 

"S-s-s-s,"  she  hissed,  trying  to  sound  as  frightening  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  babies  drew  up  beside  her  and  stamped  their  feet  angri- 
ly. They  arched  their  tails  over  their  backs.  The  dog  didn't  no- 
tice the  babies.  He  didn't  know  what  kind  of  babies  they  were! 
But  he  soon  found  out.  For  the  five  little  skunks  turned  their 
backs  on  that  dog,  and  wh'S'S'sh!  Out  shot  the  famous  skunk 
smell-bombs  right  in  the  dog's  face.  The  stuff  burned  his  nose, 
and  the  dog  yelped  in  pain  and  surprise.  He  didn't  wait  to  get 
a  second  dose.  He  turned  and  ran  with  his  tail  between  his  legs. 

At  first  Mimi  looked  surprised,  too,  and  then  she  looked 
pleased.  She  began  to  purr  proudly  as  if  to  say  that  she  had 
known  all  along  that  her  babies  were  something  special. 


People  Are  Peculiar 


"PEOPLE  are  peculiar,"  said  Mother  Bat.  "So  stay  away  from 
them.  That  is  the  first  lesson  little  brown  bats  need  to  learn  be- 
fore they  go  out  into  the  great  wide  world  to  live  by  them- 
selves. Do  you  understand  me,  children?" 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Flitter,  and  his  two  pointed  ears  pricked 
straight  up. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Flutter,  nodding  his  brown,  furry  head. 
He  always  agreed  with  everything  Flitter  said. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mother  Bat.  "Go  now  and  find  homes  of 
your  own.  But  remember:  People  are  peculiar.  Stay  away  from 
them." 

Flitter  and  Flutter  promised  to  remember.  Off  they  flew  into 
the  night,  for  bats  fly  by  night  and  sleep  all  day  and  think  any 
other  way  of  living  is  very  silly. 

Before  they  began  house  hunting,  Flitter  and  Flutter  decided 
to  get  something  to  eat.  So  they  swept  through  the  air  mak- 
ing a  fine  meal  of  June  bugs,  mosquitoes,  and  moth  millers. 
When  they  were  finished  eating  they  washed  their  faces  tidily 
and  combed  down  their  fur  with  their  tiny  nails.  Then  they 
set  out  to  find  a  house. 

First  they  came  to  a  hollow  tree. 
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"This  looks  like  a  nice  home  for  bats,"  said  Flutter.  "We 
could  take  the  top  apartment." 

But  Flitter  shook  his  head.  "Too  noisy,"  he  said.  "There's 
a  woodpecker  family  living  downstairs,  and  you  know  how 
they  are.  Drumming,  drumming  all  day." 

"That's  right,"  said  Flutter,  agreeing  as  usual. 

So  they  went  on  till  they  came  to  a  church  tower. 

"This  looks  like  a  nice  home  for  bats,"  said  Flutter.  "Nice 
and  dark  all  day." 

Again  Flitter  shook  his  head.  "Too  noisy,"  he  said.  "People 
coming  in  and  out  all  day." 

"That's  right,"  said  Flutter. 

So  they  went  on.  Soon  they  came  to  a  small  brown  house  at 
the  edge  of  a  woods. 

"A  small  brown  house  would  be  a  nice  home  for  small  brown 
bats  like  us,"  said  Flutter.  "And  look,  the  attic  window  is 
open." 

"Hm-mm,"  said  Flitter,  and  his  two  sharp  ears  pricked  up 
straight,  the  way  they  always  did  when  he  was  curious.  Then 
he  remembered  what  his  mother  had  said :  Stay  away  from  peo- 
ple. This  house  belonged  to  people.  But  still — it  did  look  nice. 

Flitter  looked  at  Flutter  and  Flutter  looked  at  Flitter. 

"People  don't  live  in  attics,"  said  Flitter. 

"That's  right,"  said  Flutter. 

"Let's  go  in,"  said  Flitter,  and  in  they  flew. 

The  attic  was  quite  large.  And  what's  more,  there  were  people 
in  it,  after  all.  Two  little  girls  were  sound  asleep  in  that  attic; 
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so  sound  asleep  that  they  didn't  know  the  bats  were  there.  And 
the  bats  didn't  know  the  girls  were  there — yet. 

Flitter  and  Flutter  started  looking  for  a  corner  where  they 
could  hang  themselves  up  by  their  heels  in  comfortable  bat 
fashion  and  go  to  sleep. 

Just  then  the  girls  woke  up  and  saw  the  bats. 

"Oo-oo-oo!"  screamed  one.  "Bats!" 

"Oo-oo-oo!"  screamed  the  other.  "Shoo!  Go  away." 

They  jumped  up  and  down  waving  their  arms  and  screaming. 
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Poor  Flutter  and  Flitter.  They  were  so  frightened  that  they 
didn't  know  which  way  to  turn.  Flitter  flew  toward  what  he 
thought  was  the  window,  but  it  was  really  a  mirror  over  a  dress- 
ing-table. His  feet  got  caught  in  the  lace  dresser  scarf,  and  when 
he  tried  to  jerk  them  away  he  pulled  the  scarf  with  him.  Down 
went  all  the  jars  and  bottles  from  the  dressing-table.  Clitter- 
clatter!  Bang!  Crash! 

Flutter  was  right  behind  Flitter,  as  usual.  He  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  way,  but  the  next  thing  he  knew,  his  feet  were  tangled 
in  the  lace  dresser  scarf,  too.  Off  the  two  bats  flew  across  the 
room  with  the  scarf  dangling  between  them. 

The  white  scarf  flying  through  the  air  looked  like  a  ghost  to 
the  girls  and  they  screamed  harder  than  ever.  They  jumped  into 
bed  and  pulled  the  covers  over  their  heads.  When  the  girls 
weren't  jumping  around,  Flitter  and  Flutter  could  find  the  win- 
dow. They  flew  out  and  the  scarf  caught  on  the  window  sill  and 
the  two  bats  were  free.  They  didn't  stop  until  they  came  to  the 
hollow  tree  where  the  woodpeckers  lived.  They  clung  to  the 
hollow  trunk,  panting  and  gasping. 

"No  more  attics  for  me,"  said  Flitter.  "People  are  too  noisy. 
All  that  screaming,  screaming.  People  certainly  are  peculiar." 

"That's  right,"  said  Flutter.  "Very  peculiar.  I'm  glad  I'm  a 
bat." 


MARY  DONA  and  Jean  were  having  a  lemonade  party  under 
the  lilac  bush.  They  each  had  lemonade  in  a  tall  frosty-cool 
glass,  and  there  was  more  lemonade  in  a  tall,  frosty-cool  pitcher 
covered  with  a  white  napkin.  And  there  was  a  big  plate  of  choc- 
olate nut  cookies. 

All  of  a  sudden  Tippy  the  gray  squirrel  came  whisking  down 
from  the  big  oak  tree. 

"Ch-ch-ch-churr?"  he  said  questioningly,  and  he  looked  at 
Mary  Dona  and  Jean  with  his  shiny  black  eyes. 

"Hello,  Tippy,"  said  Mary  Dona.  "Yes,  we're  having  a  party, 
if  that's  what  you  are  asking.  Would  you  like  to  join  us?" 

Tippy  twitched  his  tail  and  cocked  his  head  on  one  side. 

"I'll  go  get  some  nuts,"  said  Jean.  "I  don't  believe  he  likes 
lemonade." 

Soon  she  was  back  with  a  bagful  of  peanuts.  Mary  Dona  and 
Jean  each  held  out  a  peanut  to  Tippy.  But  the  little  gray  squir- 
rel seemed  afraid  to  come  to  get  them.  He  came  almost  up  to 
their  fingers,  and  then  whisk!  off  he  went  without  the  peanut. 
The  next  minute  he  was  back  again.  Mary  Dona  and  Jean  sat  as 
still  as  two  dandelions  in  the  grass.  They  scarcely  dared  breathe 
for  fear  of  frightening  Tippy.  At  last  he  came  up  to  Jean, 
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snatched  the  nut  from  her  fingers,  and  went  scurrying  off  to 
bury  it  in  the  soft  earth  under  the  oak  tree.  In  a  minute  he  was 
back  for  the  nut  Mary  Dona  held.  He  buried  that,  too,  and 
came  back  asking  for  more.  Mary  Dona  and  Jean  each  had  one 
ready  for  him. 

Just  then  along  came  a  blue  jay.  "Thief!  Thief!"  he  screeched 
at  Tippy.  At  least  that's  what  his  cry  sounded  like  to  Mary 
Dona. 

"Tippy's  not  a  thief,  Mr.  Blue  Jay,"  Mary  Dona  said. 
"We're  giving  him  the  peanuts." 

Tippy  took  the  nuts  more  boldly  now,  but  he  still  went  off 
and  buried  them — one  behind  the  rosebushes,  another  beside  the 
porch  steps.  The  next  one  he  couldn't  decide  where  to  hide.  He 
started  to  eat  it  and  then  stopped,  as  if  he  thought  he  couldn't 
waste  time  eating  when  there  were  all  those  good  nuts  to  be  had 
for  the  taking. 
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Jean  saw  a  splash  of  blue  beside  the  rosebush  and  turned  to 
watch.  "Look,"  she  whispered  excitedly  to  Mary  Dona. 

It  was  the  blue  jay.  He  was  digging  up  the  nut  Tippy  had 
buried.  He  flew  off  and  hid  it  under  a  piece  of  loose  bark  on  the 
trunk  of  the  oak  tree.  Next  he  dug  up  the  peanut  Tippy  had 
hidden  beside  the  porch.  Each  time  Tippy  hid  a  nut,  the  blue  jay 
would  dig  it  up  and  hide  it  some  place  else.  The  two  girls  didn't 
say  anything.  They  kept  giving  Tippy  the  nuts  until  they  were 
all  gone — and  the  blue  jay  had  stolen  every  one.  When  he  saw 
that  the  girls  would  give  him  no  more  nuts,  Tippy  started  out 
to  dig  some  up  and  eat  them.  He  couldn't  find  a  single  one.  He 
dug  all  over  the  yard,  wherever  he  had  hidden  one,  but  not  a 
single  peanut  did  he  find.  At  last  he  came  running  over  to  Mary 
Dona  and  Jean. 

"Ch-ch-ch-churr,"  he  scolded  them  as  if  he  thought  they 
had  played  a  trick  on  him. 
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"We've  nothing  left  but  cookies,"  said  Jean.  "Want  one?" 
And  she  held  out  a  chocolate  nut  cookie. 

Tippy  took  it  right  away.  He  sat  up  and  held  the  cookie  in 
his  front  paws.  He  turned  it  round  and  round  and  over  and  over 
until  he  had  nibbled  out  every  single  nut.  Then  he  dropped  that 
cookie  and  picked  up  another.  He  nibbled  all  the  nuts  out  of  it, 
too.  Then  he  ate  another  and  another.  He  looked  so  cute  that 
the  girls  didn't  stop  him. 

Just  then  the  blue  jay  flew  down  on  a  branch  near  by. 
"Thief!  Thief!"  he  scolded. 

The  noise  frightened  Mary  Dona.  She  jumped.  That  fright- 
ened Tippy  and  he  jumped — right  on  top  of  the  napkin  that 
covered  the  lemonade  pitcher.  Down  into  the  pitcher  went  the 
napkin.  Down  went  Tippy  with  it,  splash,  splish!  But  he  got 
out  faster  than  he  got  in  and  whisked  off  to  the  topmost  branch 
of  the  oak  tree. 

"Thief,  thief,"  called  the  blue  jay,  flying  after  him. 

"Listen,  Tippy,"  called  Mary  Dona.  "He's  telling  you  hes 
a  thief.  He  took  your  peanuts.  Don't  blame  us." 

"Ch-ch-ch-churr,"  said  Tippy — which  may  or  may  not  have 
meant  that  he  understood. 


The  Seahorse  Who  Would  Not  Swim 


AWAY  down  deep  among  the  seaweed  in  the  warm  waters  off 
the  Florida  coast  a  family  of  baby  seahorses  was  born.  For  a  time 
they  stayed  safe  and  snug  in  Father  Seahorse's  pocket.  Father 
Seahorse  carried  them  about  proudly  and  kept  his  pocket  tight 
shut  so  that  the  babies  couldn't  fall  out.  Mother  Seahorse  swam 
near  him,  worrying,  as  mothers  do,  about  whether  the  babies 
were  hungry  or  if  they  were  warm  enough. 

At  last,  when  the  babies  were  about  as  long  as  half  a  pin  and 
as  big  around  as  a  toothpick,  Father  Seahorse  opened  his  pocket 
and  gave  them  some  good  advice  before  he  let  them  out  for 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  great  undersea  world. 

"Catch  on  to  the  seaweed,  my  dears,"  he  said.  "Hold  tight 
with  your  tails.  That's  what  your  tails  are  for." 

Then  he  opened  his  pocket  wider  and  let  the  babies  out  one 
by  one.  Out  they  tumbled,  and  Mother  Seahorse  named  them 
as  they  came. 

"That's  Skipper,"  she  said  as  the  first  baby  seahorse  tumbled 
out  and  curled  his  tail  around  a  piece  of  wavy  green  seaweed. 

"That's  Scamper,"  she  said  as  the  second  baby  seahorse  fol- 
lowed. 

"That's  Scallops,"  she  said  as  the  third  one  wriggled  after. 
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"That's — "  she  started  to  say.  And  then  she  stopped,  because 
no  more  baby  seahorses  came  out.  "Is  that  all?"  she  asked  with  a 
worried  frown.  "I  was  sure — " 

Father  Seahorse  peered  into  his  pocket.  There  did  seem 
to  be  a  little  wiggly  shadow  down  in  one  corner.  He  gave 
his  pocket  a  shake.  The  wiggly  shadow  tumbled  out.  It  was  the 
fourth  baby  seahorse. 

Quick  as  a  wink  he  curled  his  tail  around  a  piece  of  seaweed 
and  held  on  for  dear  life. 

"We'll  call  him  Shadow,"  said  Father  Seahorse.  "And  now, 
children,  ready  for  a  swimming  lesson.  Uncurl  your  tails  and 
wiggle  your  fins.  Like  this."  And  he  swam  proudly  back  and 
forth,  wiggling  the  fin  at  the  end  of  his  spine  as  fast  as  he  could. 
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"Keep  your  heads  up  and  your  tails  down  and  you  can't  possibly 
sink.  Are  you  ready?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  said  Skipper  and  Scamper  and  Scallops. 

Father  Seahorse  looked  sternly  at  Shadow. 

"Y-y-y-yes,  Father,"  said  Shadow,  but  he  didn't  uncurl  his 
tail  from  the  seaweed,  not  even  a  little  bit. 

"Hm-m,"  said  Father.  "Well,  if  you're  afraid,  practice  wig- 
gling your  fin  first  before  you  let  go.  One — two — three — wig- 
gle." 

The  four  little  seahorses  wiggled  their  fins  with  all  their 
might.  Even  Shadow  wiggled  his  very  nicely,  although  not  so 
fast  as  Skipper,  Scamper,  or  Scallops. 

"Fine,"  said  Father  Seahorse,  beaming.  "Now,  keep  those  fins 
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wiggling,  uncurl  your  tails,  keep  your  heads  up,  and — swim!" 

Skipper  and  Scamper  and  Scallops  did  as  they  were  told.  They 
went  swimming  in  and  out  among  the  seaweed  as  easily  as  could 
be.  But  not  Shadow.  The  minute  he  uncurled  his  tail,  over  he 
flopped  on  his  nose. 

"I  can't  swim,"  he  said.  "I'm  afraid."  And  he  began  to  cry. 

"Try  again,  Shadow,"  said  Mother  Seahorse  gently,  but 
Shadow  would  not  budge.  He  just  clung  to  the  seaweed  and 
cried. 

"Humph,"  snorted  Father  Seahorse.  "She  said  try,  not  cry. 
Come  on,  try  to  swim." 

But  Shadow  only  wept  the  harder. 

"Well,"  said  Father  Seahorse.  "If  he  won't,  he  won't.  But 
that  mustn't  stop  the  rest  of  us.  We'd  planned  a  picnic  as  soon 
as  you  children  learned  to  swim,  and  a  picnic  we  shall  have. 
Your  mother  knows  just  the  place.  Lead  the  way,  my  dear." 

With  a  last  coaxing  look  at  Shadow,  Mother  Seahorse  went 
swimming  off,  followed  by  Skipper,  Scamper,  and  Scallops.  Fa- 
ther Seahorse  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  That  is,  he 
thought  he  did.  But  just  as  Father  Seahorse  started  off,  fright- 
ened little  Shadow,  who  didn't  want  to  be  left  alone,  uncurled 
his  tail  from  the  seaweed,  took  one  wild  plunge  forward,  and 
hooked  his  tail  around  the  tail  of  Father  Seahorse!  Off  went 
Father  Seahorse.  And  off  went  Shadow  behind  him,  following 
his  father  just  like  a  real  shadow.  He  thought  his  father  would 
never  notice  him,  but  he  was  wrong. 

Father  Seahorse  felt  that  little  tail  curl  around  his  own  and 
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he  knew  just  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it.  He  twisted 
sharply  and  turned  around  so  that  Shadow  lost  his  hold. 

"G-g-g-gulp,"  said  Shadow,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  be- 
gan wiggling  his  fin  fast  and  furiously.  He  held  his  head  up. 
He  was  swimming. 

"Good,"  said  Father  Seahorse.  "Good  for  you,  Shadow.  I 
knew  you  could  swim.  You  can  do  almost  anything  if  you're 
not  afraid.  Just  remember  that,  my  boy." 

Shadow  held  his  head  higher  than  ever  and  went  swimming 
past  Scallops  and  Scamper  and  Skipper — straight  to  the  head  of 
the  procession! 
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Animal  Baby  Buggies 

When  I  take  my  baby  brother 

Out  for  his  morning  ride, 
Mom  puts  him  in  his  buggy 

And  he  snuggles  down  inside. 
But  there  are  no  baby  buggies 

For  animals,  I  hear, 
So  wild  folk  babies  take  their  rides 

In  ways  that  seem  quite  queer. 
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Mother  Polar  Bear,  for  instance, 

Says  to  her  cublet  small, 
"Just  grab  me  firmly  by  the  tail, 

Hold  on  and  you'll  not  fall." 
Then  off  she  swims  across  the  waves 

All  dark  and  cold  beneath, 
While  little  cublet  rides  along 

With  her  tail  between  his  teeth, 
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And  Mrs.  Jumping  Kangaroo 

Thinks  her  pocket  is  just  right 
For  carrying  her  small  baby 

In  daytime  or  at  night. 
She  tells  him  to  stay  safe  inside, 

But  he  peeks  out  on  the  sly. 
I'm  sure  he  must  get  jounced  around, 

For  Ma  jumps  mighty  high. 
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Opossums  use  a  pocket,  too, 

While  their  babes  are  young  and  frail, 
But  older  possum  babies  ride 

A-swing  from  mother's  tail. 
She  curves  her  tail  above  her  back, 

And  each  child  takes  his  place, 
Tails  hooked  to  hers,  they  ride  along 

At  waddling  possum  pace. 
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And  a  mother  cat  with  kittens 

In  one  place  will  not  stay. 
She  takes  her  babies  traveling 

About  sixteen  times  a  day. 
And  though  she's  very  gentle, 

It  doesn't  seem  much  fun. 
She  simply  grabs  them  by  the  neck 

And  starts  off  on  the  run. 
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And  since  I've  studied  animals — 

Both  wild  ones  and  the  tame — 
I'm  glad  buggies  were  invented 

Before  my  brother  came. 
For  tails  may  do  for  Polar  bears, 

And  pockets  are  okay, 
But  when  it  comes  to  babies, 

I'll  take  buggies  any  day. 
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JANE  and  Father  were  hurrying  down  the  street  to  the  hotel 
where  the  family  was  staying  until  their  new  house  was 
ready.  Along  came  a  gust  of  wind  and  blew  off  Father's  hat. 
Away  it  went  down  the  street,  rolling  over  and  over. 

Father  and  Jane  went  chasing  after  it.  They  turned  the  cor- 
ner just  in  time  to  see  it  roll  under  a  newsstand. 

"That  ought  to  hold  it,"  panted  Father  as  he  and  Jane  dodged 
through  the  crowd  that  was  going  into  the  corner  theater. 

"It's  still  there,"  cried  Jane  as  they  reached  the  stand.  "I  see 
it." 

Father  reached  down  to  pick  up  the  hat.  "Ugh,"  he  said.  "It 
must  be  stuck."  He  gave  a  sharp  tug.  Out  came  the  hat.  Father 
stared  at  it  in  surprise.  Jane  squealed — and  no  wonder.  There 
was  a  rabbit  in  the  hat!  A  real  live  white  rabbit,  wiggling  its 
little  round  nose  and  twitching  its  long  ears. 

"My  goodness,"  said  Father,  and  he  wiped  his  forehead. 

Jane  reached  over  and  picked  up  the  bunny.  He  snuggled 
down  in  her  arms  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  them  always.  "Oh, 
may  I  keep  him,  Father,  may  I?"  begged  Jane. 

"You  may  keep  him  until  we  find  his  owner,"  said  Father. 
"A  bunny  who  acts  like  that  is  someone's  pet.  But  we  can't 
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stop  to  find  the  owner  now.  Mother  will  be  waiting  for  us." 

Jane  and  Father  hurried  back  to  the  hotel.  When  they  showed 
Mother  the  rabbit,  she  was  just  as  surprised  as  Jane  and  Father 
had  been.  Mr.  Bunny  hopped  about  the  room  and  settled  down 
on  the  most  comfortable  chair  as  if  he  were  used  to  nothing  but 
the  best. 

"Fm  going  to  fix  his  supper  on  my  doll  house  dishes,  may  I, 
Mother?"  begged  Jane. 

Mother  agreed,  and  soon  the  little  supper  was  ready  on  Jane's 
doll  table.  There  was  cool  water  in  the  doll  tea-cups,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  crisp  lettuce,  carrots  and  a  sprig  of  parsley  on  a  little  doll 
plate. 

"Come  on,  Mr.  Bunny,"  said  Jane.  "Here's  your  sup- 
per." She  carried  him  over  and  put  him  on  the  table.  He  nib- 
bled his  vegetables  and  drank  his  water  as  daintily  as  any  fairy 
prince  at  a  banquet. 


"I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Mother.  "How  did  a  rabbit  get 
loose  on  a  downtown  city  street?  And  how  did  he  get  into  your 
hat?  It's  certainly  mysterious." 

"Maybe  he's  a  magic  rabbit,"  said  Jane.  "Maybe  he'll  turn 
into  a — " 

Suddenly  Father  snapped  his  fingers  and  hurried  into  the  next 
room.  Jane  heard  him  pick  up  the  telephone  and  call  a  number. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  grinning. 

"You  guessed  it,  Jane,"  he  said.  "That  is  a  magic  rabbit,  all 
right.  He  belongs  to  the  magician  who's  playing  in  the  theater 
on  the  corner.  He  got  out  of  his  cage  at  feeding  time  and  ran 
away.  No  wonder  he  hopped  into  my  hat  when  he  saw  it.  He's 
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used  to  being  pulled  out  of  a  hat  at  every  performance.  I  just 
called  the  theater  and  the  magician  will  be  right  over  to  get 
him." 

Mr.  Bunny  knew  the  magician  the  moment  he  saw  him.  He 
went  hopping  over  to  him  at  once.  The  magician  petted  the 
rabbit  and  thanked  Jane  for  giving  him  such  a  nice  supper. 

"Bunny  thanks  you,  too,"  said  the  magician.  "Don't  you 
have  a  gift  for  the  little  lady,  Bunny?" 

Bunny  pricked  up  his  long  ears. 

"You  do?"  went  on  the  magician.  "Well,  then  let  me  have 
it."  He  reached  out  his  hand  and  Jane  was  sure  she  saw  him  take 
three  pink  tickets  from  Bunny's  paw.  "Tickets  for  tomorrow's 
performance,"  said  the  magician  as  he  handed  them  to  Jane. 
"You  and  your  father  and  mother  must  be  sure  to  come  to  see 
our  act,"  he  said,  "and  Bunny  says,  'Thank  you.'  ' 

"So  do  I,"  exclaimed  Jane.  "Thank  you  very  much!" 


Possum's  Choice 

ANN  was  spending  a  week  with  her  Aunt  Betty  and  Uncle 
George  in  their  cabin  in  the  woods.  She  had  always  lived  in  the 
city,  and  so  being  close  to  wild  animals  seemed  wonderful  and 
strange  to  her. 

The  most  wonderful  part  about  it  was  that  the  wild  animals 
would  come  right  into  the  yard  and  eat  the  food  that  Uncle 
George  left  for  them  on  the  big  wooden  picnic  table.  They 
didn't  seem  wild  at  all,  and  each  animal  seemed  to  have  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  food  that  it  liked  best. 

"Put  these  nuts  for  the  squirrels  on  the  table,  Ann,"  said 
Uncle  George. 

"Don't  forget  the  suet  and  sunflower  seeds  for  the  birds," 
Aunt  Betty  reminded  them.  "And  I  think  the  skunk  will  like 
this  bacon  rind." 
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Uncle  George  was  examining  the  footprints  in  the  soft  earth 
around  the  picnic  table.  "I  think  there  was  an  opossum  here 
last  night,"  he  said.  "Those  look  like  possum  tracks  to  me." 

Aunt  Betty  looked  at  the  tracks,  too.  "Yes,  they  do,"  she 
said.  "We'll  have  to  watch  for  him  this  evening.  They  usually 
come  out  to  feed  about  dusk." 

"I've  never  seen  an  opossum,"  said  Ann.  "What  do  they  like 
to  eat?" 

Uncle  George  chuckled.  "A  possum  eats  most  anything,"  he 
said.  "It's  always  a  puzzle  to  know  what  he'll  choose.  He  likes 
fruit  and  fresh  corn  and — " 

"And  rice  pudding,"  added  Aunt  Betty  with  a  laugh.  "Once 
I  put  a  rice  pudding  for  our  supper  out  on  the  window  sill  to 
cool  and  then  forgot  about  it.  When  I  finally  remembered  it 
and  went  to  get  it  I  found  Brother  Possum  just  stuffing  it  down 
with  both  paws.  He  was  hanging  by  his  tail  from  that  big 
branch  of  the  apple  tree  and  had  swung  himself  over  to  the 
window  sill  as  neat  as  could  be.  He  looked  like  somebody's  big 
fur  muff  hung  up  on  the  limb  to  dry." 

"Oh,  my,"  said  Ann.  "He  must  be  as  funny  as  a  clown.  I 
hope  I  get  to  see  him." 

Ann  got  her  wish  that  very  night.  Just  at  dusk  a  fat  roly- 
poly  animal  came  waddling  out  of  the  woods.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  sniffing  the  air  curiously  with  his  long  nose,  turning 
his  head  from  side  to  side  and  wiggling  his  whiskers.  At  last  he 
seemed  satisfied  that  no  enemy  was  near,  for  he  clambered  up 
onto  the  picnic  bench  and  from  it  to  the  big  wooden  table. 
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"I  bet  he  eats  the  bacon  first,"  whispered  Uncle  George. 

"I  bet  he  takes  the  peaches,"  whispered  Aunt  Betty. 

Ann  was  too  busy  watching  the  possum  to  guess  what  he'd 
choose  to  eat.  He  waddled  across  the  table  and  sniffed  at  the  ba- 
con. But  he  didn't  eat  it.  Then  he  sniffed  at  the  peaches.  He 
didn't  eat  them,  either.  He  waddled  the  whole  length  of  the 
table,  sniffing  at  everything. 

"He's  a  choosy  beggar,"  said  Uncle  George.  "He's  certainly 
looking  everything  over  before  he  makes  his  choice." 

At  last  the  possum  settled  down  at  the  far  end  of  the  table 
in  front  of  the  food  he  had  chosen. 

"Well  of  all  things,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Betty  in  a  whisper. 
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The  possum  had  chosen  a  hard  stale  doughnut! 

He  poked  at  it  with  his  long  snout  as  if  not  quite  sure  how  to 
eat  this  strange  food.  The  hard  doughnut  skidded  across  the 
table,  and  the  possum  grabbed  for  it  with  his  paw  and  teeth  at 
the  same  time.  The  doughnut  flipped  up  on  end  and  the  pos- 
sum's nose  pushed  right  through  the  hole!  He  was  so  surprised 
that  he  almost  fell  over.  He  tried  to  open  his  mouth,  but  the 
hard  doughnut  kept  it  shut.  At  first  the  possum  was  just  sur- 
prised. Then  he  got  angry.  He  tossed  his  head  from  side  to  side. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  tilted  his  head  forward  and  the  doughnut 
slid  off  and  rolled  across  the  table.  The  possum  pounced  on  it 
and  tore  it  to  pieces  and  gobbled  them  down.  When  he  was 


through  he  sat  up  and  washed  his  face  with  his  paws  just  like 
a  cat.  Then  he  jumped  down  from  the  table  and  waddled  off 
into  the  woods. 

Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Betty  and  Ann  laughed  until  the 
tears  rolled  down  their  noses.  "I'll  bet  he  thought  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  mouse,"  said  Uncle  George.  "He's  probably  boasting  to 
his  wife  right  now  about  the  fierce  Round  Mouse  he  just 
killed." 


Tommy  and  the  Chipper  Family 

THE  PAINTERS  were  painting  Tommy's  house.  First  they 
painted  the  front.  Then  they  painted  the  east  side,  and  then 
they  moved  around  to  the  back.  Tommy  had  been  watching 
them  every  day.  One  of  the  painters,  Mr.  Maguire,  had  given 
Tommy  an  old  brush  and  some  paint  and  let  him  paint  his 
wagon  a  nice  gray  to  match  the  house. 

One  morning  Mr.  Maguire  said  to  Tommy,  "Run  ask 
your  mother  if  I  can  cut  down  the  rambler  roses.  They're  so 
thick  that  I  can't  paint  the  side  porch  unless  I  cut  them." 

Tommy  went  off  at  once  and  soon  was  back  with  the  report 
that  the  roses  should  be  cut  down. 

"Mother  says  the  roses  will  grow  again  by  themselves,  but 
the  porch  can't  paint  itself,"  Tommy  said.  "But  don't  cut  any 
more  than  you  have  to." 
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"Okay,"  said  Mr.  Maguire,  and  he  got  out  his  big  shears. 
Clip,  snip  went  the  shears.  Clip,  snip. 

All  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Maguire  and  Tommy  heard  an  angry 
twittering,  and  something  whizzed  past  Mr.  Maguire's  face. 
Whiz!  There  it  went  again!  No,  that  was  a  different  one.  There 
were  two  of  them.  Two  very  angry  chipping  sparrows. 

"Hey!"  said  Mr.  Maguire.  "What's  your  trouble?" 

The  chipping  sparrows  kept  up  their  angry  scolding.  "Chip! 
Ch-ch-ch-chip!" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  said  Tommy,  pointing  to  the  rose  vine.  "They 
have  a  nest  in  there.  See." 

There  among  the  rose  branches  was  a  dainty  nest  of  hair  and 
dried  grasses.  And  in  that  nest  were  four  helpless  babies. 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Maguire  to  the  sparrows.  "So  that's  what 
you're  fussing  about.  I  don't  blame  you.  But  how  am  I  going  to 
get  my  painting  done  if  I  don't  cut  the  branches  down?  An- 
swer me  that." 

"Chip!"  said  the  sparrows.  "Ch-ch-ch-chip." 

Tommy  laughed.  "They  answered  you,"  he  said.  "They  told 
you  to  wait  until  the  babies  are  big  enough  to  fly." 

Mr.  Maguire  scratched  his  head.  "Well — ,"  he  began. 

Just  then  Tommy's  mother  came  to  the  door  and  Tommy 
told  her  about  the  nest. 

"I  can't  wait  until  the  birds  are  ready  to  fly,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Maguire.  "I've  a  dozen  houses  waiting  to  be  painted  this  very 
minute.  I'm  a  busy  man." 

"Hm-m,"  said  Tommy's  mother.  "Let  me  think." 
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Tommy  and  Mr.  Maguire  waited  quietly.  Even  the  sparrows 
stopped  scolding  and  began  to  feed  their  babies. 

"Could  we  make  them  a  new  nest  in  the  apple  tree?"  asked 
Tommy. 

"The  very  thing,"  said  his  mother.  "Go  get  a  strawberry  bas- 
ket from  the  pantry.  Get  some  cotton,  too." 

In  a  few  minutes  Tommy  was  back  with  the  sparrows'  new 
home.  Mother  carefully  removed  the  nest  from  the  rambler  and 
put  it  inside  the  strawberry  box  among  the  cotton.  The  mother 
and  father  birds  hovered  over  her  making  little  anxious  noises, 
but  they  did  not  scold  the  way  they  had  before.  Mother  set  the 
basket  in  a  crotch  of  the  apple  tree  and  Mr.  Maguire  fastened  it 
securely  with  a  piece  of  string.  But  the  parent  birds  would  not 
go  near  it. 

The  baby  birds  did  not  seem  to  mind  being  moved,  but  they 
did  mind  not  being  fed.  They  screeched  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  and  opened  their  mouths  wide. 
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"I  guess  I'd  better  feed  them  if  their  parents  won't,"  said 
Tommy.  "Will  they  drink  milk?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mother.  "They  want  bugs  and  worms.  I  think 
the  parents  will  feed  them  if  we're  not  around.  We  must  seem 
like  terrible  giants  to  them.  Let's  hide  and  see  if  they  get  over 
their  fright." 

Sure  enough,  as  soon  as  Tommy  and  mother  and  Mr.  Ma- 
guire  were  out  of  sight,  mother  chipping  sparrow  flew  up  to  the 
strawberry  box  with  a  bug  in  her  mouth.  Father  chipping  spar- 
row was  right  behind  her. 

"That's  good,"  said  Tommy  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "It  wasn't 
any  trouble  to  make  a  nest,  but  I  don't  believe  I'd  be  much  good 
as  a  bug  catcher." 


CHARLIE  was  visiting  his  grandparents  in  the  country.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  on  a  farm,  and  he  liked  farm 
life  very  much.  Only  one  thing  troubled  him:  he  didn't  have 
any  chores  to  do. 

Everybody  else  on  the  farm  had  chores.  Grandfather  milked 
the  cows  and  fed  the  pigs.  Grandmother  took  care  of  the  chick- 
ens. The  hired  man  looked  after  the  horses  and  cleaned  the  barn 
and  weeded  the  garden.  Even  Shep  the  big  collie  dog  had  a 
chore.  He  helped  look  after  the  sheep. 

"I  want  a  chore,  too,"  said  Charlie  one  morning.  "I  want  a 
real  farm  chore  to  do  every  day." 

Grandmother  said,  "You  can  help  me  gather  the  eggs  this 
morning." 

So  Charlie  helped  gather  the  eggs.  It  was  fun,  but  it  wasn't 
like  having  a  special  farm  chore  all  his  own. 

One  morning  Grandfather  said,  "Come  with  me.  I  have  a 
chore  for  you." 

Charlie  followed  Grandfather  to  the  barn.  There  in  one  cor- 
ner was  a  baby  lamb. 

"Oh,  Grandfather,"  said  Charlie.  "Isn't  he  the  cutest  thing 
you  ever  saw!" 
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"Can't  say  about  that,"  answered  Grandfather.  "But  I  do 
know  that  he's  the  hungriest.  His  mother  has  only  enough  milk 
to  feed  his  twin  brother.  She  won't  give  this  one  a  drop.  Think 
you  can  feed  him  from  a  baby's  milk  bottle?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Charlie.  "I've  held  Baby  Sister's  bottle  lots  of 
times." 

So  Grandfather  fixed  a  bottle  of  warm  milk,  and  Charlie 
started  in  with  his  new  chore.  How  that  lamb  did  go  for  that 
bottle!  He  sucked  and  pulled  at  the  nipple  until  every  drop  was 
gone. 

"That's  all,"  said  Charlie.  "You've  had  enough." 

But  the  lamb  didn't  agree  with  Charlie.  He  butted  his  woolly 
head  against  Charlie  as  if  to  say,  "More!" 

"I'm  going  to  call  you  Hungry,"  said  Charlie.  "I  think  Hun- 
gry is  a  good  name  for  a  lamb  who  wants  to  eat  as  much  as  you 
do." 
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Hungry  lived  up  to  his  name.  It  seemed  to  Charlie  that  the 
little  lamb  was  always  hungry.  Charlie  didn't  have  to  worry 
about  not  having  chores  to  do  now.  Hungry  kept  him  busy.  If 
Charlie  didn't  bring  him  the  bottle  on  time,  Hungry  would  call 
for  it. 

"Baa-aa,"  he  would  say.  "Baa-aa." 

One  day  Charlie  was  having  such  a  good  time  fishing  in  the 
brook  that  he  forgot  all  about  Hungry 's  afternoon  bottle. 

"Baa-aa,"  said  Hungry.  "Baa-aa." 

But  nobody  came  to  feed  him. 

Hungry  butted  his  head  against  the  side  of  his  pen.  "Baa-aa!" 
he  said,  and  butted  it  again.  Crash-bang!  And  the  bars  of  the 
pen  fell  to  the  floor. 

The  loud  noise  frightened  Hungry,  but  pretty  soon  he  got 
over  his  fright  and  he  decided  to  step  out  and  see  if  he  could 
find  Charlie  and  his  bottle  of  milk. 

Out  he  went  into  the  sunshine.  Just  then  a  leaf  blew  across 
his  face. 


"Baa-aa!"  said  Hungry  and  jumped  across  the  path  stiff- 
legged.  The  leaf  blew  off  across  the  yard  and  Hungry  felt  quite 
pleased  with  himself.  He  was  sure  he  had  frightened  it  away. 
There  was  a  path  in  front  of  him  and  Hungry  started  down  it. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  saw  Charlie  ahead  of  him.  Charlie  was  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground  and  leaning  over.  He  had  something  in  his 
hands. 

Hungry  was  sure  that  Charlie  would  have  his  bottle  of  milk. 
He  trotted  up  behind  him  and  butted  Charlie — hard. 

"Baa-aa,"  said  Hungry. 

"Awk!"  said  Charlie  in  surprise,  and  over  he  went  head  first 
into  the  brook — \ersplash!  The  brook  was  shallow  and  he  scram- 
bled out,  safe  but  dripping  wet. 

"Baa-aa,"  said  Hungry,  now  just  as  surprised  as  Charlie. 

The  lamb  looked  so  funny  that  Charlie  burst  out  laughing. 
"Come  on,  Hungry,"  he  said.  "I  don't  need  a  clock  to  tell  me 
it's  past  your  feeding  time.  After  this  I'll  try  to  come  to  you — 
before  you  start  coming  for  me." 


LITTLE  Lucy  Ladybug  lived  in  a  little  green  bungalow  under 
the  rosebush.  Everything  in  the  little  green  bungalow  was  little 
and  cute  and  neat  as  a  pin — just  like  Lucy  Ladybug  herself. 

One  day  Lucy  decided  to  give  a  party.  She  invited  Gracie 
Grasshopper,  Cheerie  Cricket,  and  Bright  and  Light  the  Firefly 
twins. 

"Come  to  tea  at  four  o'clock,"  she  said  to  them.  "Don't  for- 
get. Four  o'clock  sharp."  And  she  hurried  off  to  the  store  to 
do  her  marketing. 

First  of  all  she  got  some  eggs  and  some  milk.  "I  shall  make 
a  custard,"  she  said  to  herself.  "There's  nothing  like  custard  for 
a  tea  party." 

Then  she  got  a  jug  of  honeydew. 

"Honeydew  is  better  than  tea  on  a  hot  day,"  she  decided.  "I 
shall  serve  it  ice-cold  in  my  acorn-cup  bowl.  I  shall  make  some 
cookies,  too.  Custard  and  cookies  and  honeydew  punch.  That 
will  be  a  fine  menu  for  a  tea  party." 

Her  marketing  all  finished,  she  hurried  home.  First  she  put 
the  jug  of  honeydew  in  the  icebox.  Next  she  baked  the  cookies. 
She  rolled  them  out  thin  and  cut  them  in  shapes  of  stars  and 
roses  and  leaves  and  circles.  She  baked  them  to  a  lovely  crispy 
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brown,  covered  them  with  white  sugar  frosting,  and  set  them 
on  the  shelf  to  cool. 

Then  she  fixed  the  custard.  She  mixed  the  sugar  and  eggs  and 
milk  together  thoroughly,  sprinkled  a  little  nutmeg  on  top,  and 
put  it  in  the  oven  to  bake. 

"Custard  must  bake  at  least  an  hour,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"While  it  is  baking  I  can  clean  my  house.  Then  I  will  be  all 
ready  when  my  guests  come." 

So  she  cleaned  and  she  swept  and  she  dusted.  She  dusted  the 
chairs  and  sofa  and  bookcases  in  the  parlor.  She  dusted  the  bed 
in  the  bedroom  and  put  on  a  clean  lace  spread  and  a  clean  lace 
frill  around  the  top.  My,  how  she  worked. 

By  and  by  it  was  time  to  take  the  custard  out  of  the  oven. 
It  was  a  beautiful  golden  yellow  and  looked  just  right,  and  she 
set  it  on  the  shelf  to  cool. 
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"Oh,  I  am  so  tired,"  she  said.  "Getting  ready  for  a  party  is 
hard  work." 

Just  then  the  clock  struck  three.  Bong — bong — bong. 

"Only  three  o'clock,"  said  little  Lucy  Ladybug.  "I  shall  have 
time  to  lie  down  and  rest.  I  don't  want  to  muss  up  my  clean  lace 
bedspread,  so  I  shall  lie  down  on  the  sofa." 

Lucy  did  not  mean  to  go  to  sleep.  She  just  thought  she  would 
lie  still  a  minute  or  two.  But  her  eyes  closed — and — and 
— she  was  sound  asleep. 

Tick-tock  went  the  clock.  Tick-tock.  Minute  after  minute. 
Quarter  past  three  came.  Half  past  three.  Lucy  did  not  wake 
up.  Quarter  of  four.  Lucy  still  slept.  Tick-tock.  Tick-tock. 
And  then  bong  -  bong  -  bong  -  bong.  Four  o'clock.  Still  Lucy 
did  not  wake  up.  She  did  not  hear  the  clock  strike.  She  did  not 
hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  did  not  hear  the  voices  of  Gracie 
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Grasshopper,  Cheerie  Cricket,  and  Bright  and  Light  the  Firefly 
twins.  She  did  not  know  that  they  looked  in  the  window  and 
saw  her  sound  asleep.  How  tired  she  looked ! 

"I'm  a  little  tired  myself,"  said  Gracie.  "I'll  just  sit  here  in 
this  porch  chair  until  she  wakes  up  and  sees  us." 

"I'll  sit  in  this  chair,"  said  Cheerie. 

"We'll  sit  in  the  porch  swing,"  said  Bright  and  Light. 

So  they  did,  and  before  they  knew  what  was  happening  they 
were  all  sound  asleep,  too. 
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After  a  long  while  Lucy  Ladybug  woke  up.  "My,"  she  said. 
"How  dark  it  is  for  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  It  must  be 
going  to  storm.  I  must  run  out  and  bring  in  the  porch  chairs." 

Out  onto  the  porch  she  hurried,  and  the  screen  door  banged 
behind  her. 

"Oh!"  said  Gracie  Grasshopper,  waking  with  a  start. 

"Oh  my!"  said  Cheerie  Cricket. 

"Oh  my  gracious  goodness!"  said  Bright  and  Light. 

Lucy  Ladybug  looked  at  her  guests  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  Just 
then  the  clock  struck  seven:  Bong  -  bong  -  bong  -  bong  - 
bong  -  bong  -  bong. 

"Oh  my  gracious  goodness  sakes  alive!"  said  Lucy  Ladybug. 
"Seven  o'clock.  I  must  have  been  asleep." 

"So  were  we,"  said  her  guests. 

They  all  began  to  laugh.  They  laughed  and  they  laughed  and 
they  laughed. 

"Well,"  said  Lucy  Ladybug.  "I  guess  we've  had  a  slumber 
party  instead  of  a  tea  party.  But  any  kind  of  party  is  fun,  and 
I'm  glad  you're  here." 


X  Bear 

ALL  WAS  QUIET  in  the  nursery.  Boy  was  asleep  in  his 
bed,  and  the  toys  were  all  sitting  neatly  on  the  shelf.  That  is, 
all  of  them  were  sitting  neatly  except  Teddy  Bear.  Mr.  T.  Bear 
was  slumped  way  over  on  the  end  of  the  shelf  just  above 
Boy's  bed.  He  looked  as  if  he  didn't  care  how  crooked  his  back- 
bone got  just  so  long  as  he  was  comfortable.  But  Mr.  T.  Bear 
was  not  thinking  about  his  backbone.  He  was  thinking  about 
Boy. 

"Boy  is  having  a  bad  dream,"  said  T.  Bear.  "See  how  he  tosses 
around." 

"Yes,"  said  toy  soldier,  "that  tossing  around  is  a  sure  sign  of 
a  bad  dream." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  the  blue  giraffe,  stretching  out  his  long 
neck.  "Ah,  yes,  tossing  around.  Bad  dreams.  Dear  me." 
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Mr.  T.  Bear  watched  Boy  a  bit  longer,  without  saying  a  word. 
At  last  he  spoke.  "Taking  care  of  bad  dreams  is  my  business,'5 
he  said.  "So  I'm  off  to  Dreamland  to  help  Boy.  "Good-by,  all." 
And  he  slipped  off  the  shelf  onto  Boy's  pillow. 

In  Dreamland,  Boy  was  lost  in  a  woods.  He  had  been  walking 
and  walking  but  never  got  anywhere.  All  of  a  sudden  whom 
should  he  see  coming  down  the  path  but  Mr.  T.  Bear. 

"Teddy!  Teddy,"  cried  Boy  and  ran  to  him  and  hugged  him. 

"Hullo,"  said  Teddy  gruffly,  not  wanting  Boy  to  see  how 
much  he  really  loved  him. 

"Are  you  lost,  too?"  asked  Boy. 

"Me,  lost?"  said  Mr.  T.  Bear.  "I  should  say  not.  I  know  this 
woods  as  well  as  you  know  the  way  to  the  cookie  jar." 

Boy  looked  guilty  for  a  minute.  He  remembered  eating  five 
big  mincemeat  cookies  just  before  going  to  bed.  But  that  seemed 
a  long  while  ago.  Long  before  he  had  this  bad  dream. 

"Do  you  know  the  way  home?"  asked  Boy. 


"Of  course  I  do,"  said  Teddy.  "Follow  me."  And  he  took 
Boy's  hand  in  his  own  warm  furry  paw  and  started  off  down  a 
path.  Presently  they  came  to  a  big  oak  tree.  Boy  had  noticed  it 
before.  At  least  he  thought  he  had.  He  couldn't  be  sure  of  any- 
thing when  he  was  dreaming.  But  he  certainly  had  not  noticed 
the  door  in  the  tree's  trunk.  Mr.  T.  Bear  marched  right  up  to  the 
door  and  turned  the  knob.  The  door  swung  open. 

"Step  in,"  said  Mr.  Bear.  "But  mind  you  wipe  your  feet  on 
the  mat  first." 

Boy  was  about  to  say  "What  mat?"  when  he  looked  down 
and  saw  a  mat  right  beneath  his  feet,  although  there  had  been 
nothing  but  oak  leaves  there  a  minute  ago.  He  wiped  his  feet 
carefully  and  followed  Teddy.  The  inside  of  the  tree  was  all 
carved  out  into  a  circular  staircase.  Up  and  up  went  the  stairs, 
around  and  around. 

"Come  on,"  said  Teddy,  and  up  they  went,  hand  in  paw.  Up 
and  up.  Around  and  around.  At  last  they  reached  the  top,  which 
was  a  narrow  balcony  open  to  the  night  sky. 

"Ah,"  said  Teddy.  "Here's  just  what  we  need  to  take  us 
home."  He  pointed  to  a  red  wagon  that  stood  in  one  corner. 

"Is  it?"  said  Boy  doubtfully.  "I  don't  see  how  a  wagon  can 
get  us  out  of  a  treetop." 

"Sh-sh,"  said  Teddy  quickly.  "Don't  go  asking  questions  or 
we'll  never  make  it  Haven't  you  ever  heard  your  father  say 
'Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star?'  " 

"Yes,"  said  Boy,  "but  I  never  knew  what  he  meant." 

"Just  this,"  said  T.  Bear,  and  he  put  his  paw  to  his  lips  and 
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Si 


Mr.  T.  Bear  Marched  up  to  the  Door 


whistled  a  few  notes. 

Two  red  stars  pricked  up  their  points  at  the  sound.  When 
Mr.  T.  Bear  whistled  again,  they  came  prancing  over  to  the  tree 
balcony.  Quick  as  a  wink  Mr.  T.  Bear  hitched  them  to  the 
wagon. 

"Hop  in,"  he  called  to  Boy.  "Quick!" 

Boy  scarcely  was  in  the  wagon  before  the  stars  went  whiz- 
zing off  through  the  air.  They  went  so  fast  that  Boy  didn't 
know  whether  he  was  right  side  up  or  upside  down,  but  he  did 
know  it  was  fun. 

"There's  the  house,"  called  Teddy.  "Whoa!" 

The  stars  dipped  down  to  earth  and  Boy  saw  his  own  chimney 
and  rooftop  rushing  toward  him. 

"Jump,"  cried  Teddy. 

Boy  jumped  and  landed — on  the  floor  beside  his  bed.  He 
looked  around  and  saw  Teddy  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

"Say,"  Boy  exclaimed.  "What  a  dream!  Thanks  for  bringing 
me  home,  Teddy.  You  made  a  bad  dream  come  out  just  right." 

Teddy  didn't  say  a  word.  He  was  thinking  that  he  really 
ought  to  have  some  business  cards  printed: 


MR.  T.  BEAR 

Dreams  Turned  from  Bad  to  Good 

While  you  wait 


J 

e  Fly- A  way  Bell 

TOM  and  Katy  were  on  their  way  home  after  spending  a  week 
in  the  country  with  Aunt  Maude  and  Uncle  Mert.  They  had 
had  lots  of  fun,  and  best  of  all  they  were  bringing  some  of  the 
fun  home  with  them.  Curled  up  in  a  basket  on  Katy's  lap  was 
a  furry  black-and-white  kitten.  The  two  children  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  home  so  that  they  could  ask  Mother  if  they  could 
keep  it.  They  were  out  of  the  car  the  minute  Uncle  Mert 
stopped. 

"May  we  keep  her?  May  we?  Please,"  they  begged. 

"We've  named  her  Polka  Dot,"  said  Katy,  "because  she  has 
a  white  Polka  Dot  right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead." 

Mother  looked  doubtful.  "You  know  I  am  very  fond  of 
birds,"  she  said.  "I  have  worked  hard  to  get  the  birds  to  trust 
me  and  be  friends.  Now  they  come  to  our  bird  bath  and  build 
their  nests  in  our  garden.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  keep  a  cat  who 
would  kill  their  babies." 

"Oh,  Polka  Dot  wouldn't  hurt  birds,"  said  Tom.  "She's  a 
good  kitty." 

Mother  shook  her  head.  "Even  good  cats  kill  birds,"  she  said. 
"It's  their  nature.  Way  back  in  olden  times  when  all  cats  were 
wild,  cats  had  to  kill  birds  for  food.  And  so  they  still  do 
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it  today  even  though  they   are  fed   by   humans." 

Uncle  Mert  said,  "I've  heard  that  well-fed  cats  seldom  kill 
birds.  We've  trained  our  farm  cat  not  to  touch  chickens.  But 
if  you  say  the  children  can't  keep  the  kitten,  I'll  take  her  back 
with  me.  I've  got  to  be  going." 

"Well—"  began  Mother. 

"We'll  feed  her  lots,"  promised  Katy. 

"We'll  teach  her  to  leave  birds  alone,"  promised  Tom.  "At 
least  we'll  try." 

"All  right,"  said  Mother.  "But  the  first  bird  she  kills,  back  to 
the  farm  she  goes." 

So  Polka  Dot  stayed.  Soon  she  seemed  as  much  a  part  of  the 
family  as  Tom  and  Katy.  She  had  her  own  saucer  of  milk  and 
her  own  water  dish  under  the  kitchen  sink.  She  had  her  own 
bed  in  a  basket  on  the  back  porch.  Every  morning  Mother 
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would  open  the  back  door  and  let  Polka  Dot  in.  The  kitten 
would  run  up  the  stairs  to  Katy's  room.  She  would  jump  on  the 
bed  and  pat  Katy's  cheek  with  a  velvet-soft  paw.  If  Katy  did 
not  open  her  eyes,  Polka  Dot  would  nibble  her  nose.  At  that 
Katy  would  giggle  herself  wide  awake.  Then  Polka  Dot  would 
go  wake  Tom  up,  too. 

If  Katy  and  Tom  ate  cornflakes  and  cream  for  breakfast, 
Polka  Dot  ate  cornflakes  and  cream,  too.  If  they  ate  tomato  soup 
for  lunch,  Polka  Dot  had  her  dish  of  tomato  soup  and  lapped  it 
right  up. 

"You  are  a  funny  kitty,"  said  Mother.  "You  want  to  do 
everything  the  children  do." 

Then  one  dreadful  day  Tom  saw  Polka  Dot  in  the  garden 
creeping  toward  a  baby  robin. 


"Polka  Dot!"  shrieked  Tom,  and  caught  the  kitten  just  in 
time. 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  never  teach  her  to  leave  birds  alone,"  said 
Tom  to  Katy. 

"Maybe  we  can  teach  the  birds  to  be  afraid  of  her,"  Katy 
suggested. 

Tom  thought  for  a  minute.  "That's  an  idea,"  he  said.  "May- 
be we  can  ring  a  bell  to  warn  them  when  she's  coming,  the  way 
the  watchman  warns  people  at  a  railroad  crossing." 

"Then  we'd  have  to  be  the  watchmen,"  said  Katy.  "One  of 
us  would  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  every  minute." 

"That's  so,"  Tom  said.  "I  hadn't  thought  of  that.  Gee  Whiz." 

He  sat  with  his  chin  in  his  hands,  thinking.  Suddenly  he 
snapped  his  fingers.  "I  have  it.  We'll  let  Polka  Dot  sound  her 
own  warning  bell.  We'll  fasten  a  bell  on  her  neck  with  a  leather 
collar.  The  bell  will  ring  wherever  she  goes,  and  the  birds  can 
hear  it  and  fly  away." 

"Good,"  said  Katy.  "Instead  of  meaning  Stop,  Loo\  and  Listen 
the  way  the  railroad  crossing  bell  does,  Polka  Dot's  bell  will 
mean  Listen  and  Fly  Away." 

So  they  got  a  bell  for  Polka  Dot  at  once,  and  she  has  sounded 
her  own  fly-away  warning  ever  since. 
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A  Soldier  in  Feathers 

BABS  and  Andy  liked  to  feed  the  pigeons  in  the  park.  It  was 
one  of  their  favorite  Saturday  excursions.  Sometimes  they  fed 
them  peanuts,  but  this  morning  they  had  a  bag  of  mixed  grain 
from  the  feed  store.  The  two  children  sat  on  a  corner  of  the 
park  bench  and  scattered  the  grain  on  the  path  in  front  of  them. 
Six  or  eight  pigeons  came  fluttering  down. 

"Coo-ooo,"  said  Babs,  trying  to  sound  like  a  pigeon.  "Cuck- 
ety  coo.  Cuckety  coo." 

Peck,  peck,  peck  went  the  bills  of  the  pigeons  as  they  picked 
up  the  grain.  Peck,  peck,  peck.  By  this  time  there  were  so  many 
pigeons  that  Babs  couldn't  count  them. 

Andy  counted  up  to  fifteen  and  then  gave  up  trying.  "There 
must  be  dozens  and  dozens,"  he  said.  "Look.  There's  one  with 
a  ring  around  her  leg." 

"A  ring,"  exclaimed  Babs.  "She  must  be  a  princess." 

"Doesn't  look  like  a  princess  to  me,"  Andy  said.  "See  how 
mussed  up  and  dirty  her  feathers  are." 

Just  then  a  new  pigeon  flew  down  and  pushed  the  princess 
aside.  Instead  of  pushing  back,  the  princess  wobbled  uncertain- 
ly and  almost  fell  over. 

"Why,"  said  Andy.  "She's  hurt.  Her  leg  is  broken." 
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"Poor  thing,"  cooed  Babs.  "Here  pidgie,  pidgie."  And  she 
jumped  up  to  scatter  a  special  handful  of  grain  in  front  of  the 
princess.  Her  sudden  movement  frightened  the  other  pigeons, 
and  they  started  up  with  a  noisy  whirr  of  wings.  Only  the 
princess  remained  and  she  pecked  away  hungrily  at  the  food. 
Then  by  twos  and  threes  the  other  pigeons  came  fluttering  back. 

"Having  fun?"  asked  a  deep  voice. 

Babs  and  Andy  looked  up  to  see  a  tall,  sun-tanned  soldier. 

"Yes,"  said  Andy.  "We're  trying  to  feed  the  princess  extra 
food,  because  she's  hurt." 

"We  call  her  the  princess  because  she  wears  a  ring,"  Babs 
added  in  explanation. 
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"A  ring,"  said  the  soldier.  "Let  me  see."  And  he  went  down 
on  one  knee  beside  the  hungry  flock.  "Here,  give  me  some  of 
that  grain,"  he  added,  and  he  held  out  a  handful  and  began 
whistling  softly.  The  princess  lifted  her  head  as  if  she  recog- 
nized that  whistle.  She  let  the  soldier  pick  her  up  without  a 
fuss. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  said.  "She's  an  Army  Signal  Corps  pigeon. 
That  ring  is  her  identification  band.  See,  it  has  her  number  on 
it.  We  slip  a  metal  band  on  each  Army  pigeon's  leg  when  it  is 
a  few  days  old.  Then  as  it  grows  the  foot  gets  so  big  that  the 
band  won't  come  off.  All  the  band  numbers  are  written  down 
at  headquarters,  so  I  can  look  up  this  number  and  find  the  exact 
Army  post  where  the  princess  belongs." 

"How  did  she  get  hurt?"  asked  Babs. 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  said  the  soldier,  and  his  eyes  darkened  an- 
grily. "Perhaps  a  hunter  tried  to  shoot  her  just  to  see  if  he  could 
hit  something.  Or  maybe  a  boy  threw  a  stone  at  her  when  she 
was  flying  low.  Of  course,  no  one  would  hurt  an  Army  pigeon 
on  purpose,  but  a  lot  of  people  don't  stop  to  think.  I'm  certain- 
ly glad  you  found  the  princess.  Some  day  she  may  be  needed 
to  carry  an  important  message  for  our  Army." 

"A  message?"  asked  Babs,  puzzled. 

"Yes,"  said  the  soldier.  "That's  why  the  Army  keeps  pigeons. 
Pigeons  can  carry  messages  fastened  in  tiny  rolls  on  their  legs 
or  wings.  They  can  go  places  where  there  are  no  telephones  or 
radios.  And  they  are  trained  to  come  home  with  their  messages, 
no  matter  how  far  away  they  are.  Aviators  take  pigeons  with 
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them  and  then  if  the  plane  crashes  on  some  lonely  mountain, 
the  pigeon  can  carry  the  news  back  to  rescuers." 

"Oh,"  said  Andy.  "I  didn't  know  that.  I  thought  pigeons 
were  just  in  parks,  like  sparrows." 

"So  they  are,"  said  the  soldier.  "But  those  aren't  trained  car- 
rier pigeons.  Carrier  pigeons  always  wear  leg  bands.  Of  course 
all  banded  pigeons  don't  belong  to  the  Army,  but  many  of  them 
do.  So  if  you  see  a  pigeon  with  a  leg  band  be  sure  to  take  care 
of  him.  Your  newspaper  or  the  nearest  Army  post  can  tell  you 
where  he  belongs.  If  he's  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  feathered  soldiers, 
the  Army  will  want  him  brought  home — and  that's  just  where 
the  princess  and  I  are  going  right  now." 
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Jan's  Magic  TrickT  >■«# 

"GOOD-BY,  Mother,"  said  Frances.  "Fm  going  now.  I'll 
be  at  Mrs.  Swanson's  taking  care  of  Baby  Mary,  if  any  of  the 
girls  ask  for  me." 

"What's  the  address,  dear?"  asked  her  mother.  "They've 
moved,  haven't  they?" 

"Yes,"  said  Frances.  "It's  214  Elm  Street." 

Jan,  her  brown-and-white  dog,  pricked  up  his  ears  when  he 
saw  Frances  put  on  her  hat. 

"Arf,"  he  barked.  "Arf  arf." 

"No,  Jan,  you  can't  go,"  Frances  said.  "I'm  going  to  work. 
I'm  going  to  earn  money  like  Father.  I'm  going  to  take  care  of 
Baby  Mary  while  her  mother  goes  to  the  store." 

Jan  hung  his  head  and  walked  away. 

"I  do  believe  that  dog  understands  every  word  you  say,"  de- 
clared Mother.  "He's  almost  human." 

"Poor  Jan.  I'll  play  with  you  when  I  come  back,"  promised 
Frances,  and  off  she  went. 

She  walked  quickly,  for  she  did  not  want  to  be  late,  and  the 
Swanson  home  was  eight  long  blocks  away.  Once  or  twice  she 
looked  back  to  see  if  Jan  was  following  her,  but  he  was  not  in 
sight.  She  turned  the  corner  onto  Elm  Street,  and  then  she 
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rubbed  her  eyes  in  amazement. 

There  in  the  Swanson's  front  yard  sat  Jan! 

"Jan!"  cried  Frances.  "How  did  you  get  here?" 

For  answer  Jan  jumped  up,  wagging  his  tail  and  barking.  It 
was  plain  that  he  was  glad  to  be  with  Frances,  even  if  he 
couldn't  explain  how  he  got  there.  Just  then  Mrs.  Swanson  came 
to  the  door  with  the  market  basket  over  her  arm. 

"I  don't  know  how  Jan  got  here,"  Frances  said.  "I  looked 
back  several  times  and  he  wasn't  following  me." 

"Maybe  he  took  the  short  cut,"  said  Mrs.  Swanson. 

"But  how  did  he  know  where  to  come?"  asked  Frances. 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Swanson,  "but  as  long 
as  he's  here,  he  might  as  well  stay.  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour.  You 
may  play  with  the  baby  in  the  sand  pile." 
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So  Frances  built  sand  houses  for  Baby  Mary  to  knock  down 
while  Jan  dozed  in  the  sun  beside  them.  All  the  while  Frances 
kept  wondering  how  Jan  had  known  where  to  come.  "He  heard 
me  tell  Mother  the  address,"  she  thought  to  herself.  "But  he 
couldn't  have  understood  that,  even  if  he  is  the  smartest  dog  in 
the  world.  It's  almost  like  magic." 

When  Mrs.  Swanson  returned,  Frances  hurried  home,  with 
Jan  bounding  along  beside  her.  She  could  hardly  wait  to  tell 
Mother  about  Jan's  magic  trick. 

"How  do  you  suppose  he  did  it,  Mother?"  asked  Frances 
when  she  had  finished  her  story.  "I'm  sure  he  didn't  follow  me. 
I  looked  back  every  few  minutes." 

When  Brother  Bill  heard  the  story,  he  made  a  suggestion. 
"Let's  try  it  again,"  he  said.  "You  tell  me  the  address  of  a 
new  place.  Then  I'll  watch  Jan  and  see  what  he  does." 

"All  right,"  agreed  Frances.  "L'll  go  to  the  corner  of  Oak  and 
Vine  Streets." 

Off  she  went,  and  Bill  kept  an  eye  on  Jan,  although  he  pre- 
tended not  to  be  watching  the  dog  at  all.  Jan  was  after  Frances 
like  a  shot.  Sure  enough,  a  minute  after  Frances  reached  the  cor- 
ner of  Oak  and  Vine  Streets,  Jan  came  bounding  up  to  her. 

"Jan,"  cried  Frances.  "Your  magic  trick  worked  again." 

Just  then  Bill  came  up  on  his  bicycle.  His  brown  eyes  were 
twinkling.  "Jan  played  a  trick,  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  it's  not 
magic.  He  followed  you." 

"How  could  he?"  demanded  Frances.  "I  kept  looking  back 
and  I  never  saw  him  once." 
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Bill  laughed.  "No,  you  didn't.  Jan  took  care  of  that.  He 
knew  you'd  send  him  back  if  you  saw  him.  So  he  went  through 
the  bac\  yards,  keeping  out  of  sight  behind  the  houses  until  he 
thought  you  were  so  far  from  home  that  you  wouldn't  send 
him  back.  You're  not  magic,  Jan,  but  you're  smart,  aren't 
you?" 

"Arf,"  said  Jan.  "Arf  arf." 
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